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BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 
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CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 











KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, “Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
501 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service, offering the finest type of window display installa- 
tions throughout the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 




















CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. ; 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg. CHARLESTON, W. 
Va.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 
personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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REASONS 


that have made 


FAIRY FORMS 


The Ideal Hosiery Displayers 


1 They are natural in appearance, conforming to the 
* composite standards of accepted leg anatomy. 


2 They are beautiful, presenting hosiery in all the rich- 
¢ ness and attractiveness as when actually worn. 


3 They are economical because they should last a life- 
* time with ordinary care, and are washable without 
injury. 


4 They are easily handled and can be placed on small 
* surface fixtures, because the weighted toe construc- 
tion makes them self-standing. 


Order from your jobber or 
write direct for full information. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
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— are numerous ways in which the 
Kling-Tite Automatic One-Hand Tacker 
soon pays for itself. Just one of them is ilius- 
trated. There are many others. 


In what ways is the Kling-Tite superior to 
hammer and tacks? It's faster—it's safer. It 
drives Tack-Points os fast as the hand can 
grip. No dangerous tack-spitting or step- 
ping on tacks, 


Why waste time using obsolete methods? 
Why not adopt this modern way? An up- 
to-date display man should have this faster, 
better way for doing quality work in less time. 


Ask for folder 

















. A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 


Kling -Tite Ih 5041 B°Cewg-tal-yycelele Nee 
i) CHICAGO, ILL. 














FRE FE WRITE FOR 
a YOUR COPY 
of THIS FAMOUS CATALOG 


The Big Value 
Book of the 
display indus- 
try. Contains 


SIGN WRITERS - EVERY item 

SUPPLIES sibly nee d— 
1 ARTISTS winter "needs. 
MATERIALS: Shows you how 


to save money 
and time by 
buying direct 
kclect Stroke by mail from 
Daily. Write 


Lye 
(perF~ 








"4 for it TO- 

DAY! 
ERE is the new 
160 PAGES! and modern way 
3 ILLUS- to make better and stronger frames. Micklin 
Bet “LOD. me TRATED! Dual Cerners (as_ illustrated) make strong 
ee eo Batt SR trates ot Supe square corners quickly and easily. They grip 
126 & TRO st. OAYTONOMG, FULL OF the wood firmly on both sides and are held 
a : SAVINGS! permanently by 16 rust-resisting nails. No mi- 





tering or mortising! Simply insert ends of lum- 
ber into the strong steel corners and drive nails. 


BERT L. DAILY, Inc. For oid frames and displays that sag and wob- 


‘ ble—use Micklin Single Corners. This hand 
The House of “Perfect Stroke” Brushes & Supplies steel corner is applied without removing cloth we 


122 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio covering. Makes old frames as strong as new. 


Micklin Corners have helped thousands of 
sign and displaymen. Anyone can use them; 
os ~ : ot lg gr add profit to every job, The 

° ° ° ridge-truss design is our guarantee of lastin 
Serving the Display Profession ! strength. Order Micklin Corners from wor 


aCe tT) . . ; lumber or hardware dealer TODAY. If th 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties ie ot at aoe ae oe a ee 


| A T Ss | ce G E & from their jobber. Write for samples. 
38 W. 38th Street New York City 9 MAICKLIN MFG. CO. 22: ts 


Telephone: Wisconsin 7-4887 
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Cettings ideas At The 


There are two parallel ways toward prog- 
ress: to learn new truths and to rediscover 
old ones; and often, especially with mature 
minds, the second is the most effective. For 
manufacturers and designers as individuals 
the study of first principles in design is the 
learning of new truths; but for manufac- 
turers and designers as a class, the use of 
original material of tested value as a be- 
ginning toward modern design means the 
rediscovery of an old truth. The accepted 
channels of educational method adequately 
provide for the imparting of first principles; 
but nothing less than the force of circum- 
stances, progressive business reasoning, with 
a liberal admixture of horse sense, the spur 
of competition or the demands of an im- 
pending season crying for “new” things, will 
suffice to bring home to old stagers in the 
business of producing industrial art the age- 
old truth that good designs of the past are 
the best source of both information and in- 
spiration for the most recent product of their 
machines. 

Such tested examples of the industrial art 
of other times and places are preserved pri- 
marily in museums of art and to those the 
manufacturer and designer of today have 
recourse, as to a tried friend and coun- 
sellor. But not all producers have found 
such guidance. In fact, there are some who 
still believe that if Jones is getting ideas 
from the museum, Brown may not also do 
so without losing prestige because he carries 
the same line as Jones; a conception that is 
interesting in two ways: First, because it 
makes no allowance for the sheer commer- 
cial value of design as distinguished from 
novelty, and, secondly, because it fails to 
differentiate between the inspirational study 
and the copybook duplication of original 
motives. Nevertheless, it is a clear gain 
if Jones alone sees the light and Brown 
refuses; for when Brown finally does fall 
into line he is bound to set his competitor 
a pace that will make for the improvement 
of both business and art. 

For it is a fact that design sells the object 
of industrial art. Sales of home furnishings, 
clothing and other types of decorative art 
are made primarily through the eye. No one 


Museum 


By RICHARD BACH 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 


HOW HOME FURNISHINGS, 
COSTUMES AND OTHER LARGE 
INDUSTRIES USE THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART IN 
THEIR CURRENT OUTPUT. 


knows this as well as the manufacturer or, 
again, the dealer. Both are aware of this 
clinching “selling” point. Yet both have in 
the past “played down” to their public, al- 
lowing the low average of many Main 
streets to pull down that high standard of 
design in production without which their 
products have no standing at all. 

But a new creed has found eager follow- 
ers, a creed the chief tenet of which is that 
first principle of efficiency: Before launching 
your own boat, see how others have built 
boats before you. And why should this apply 
to the exclusion of the artistic phases of 
life? Art in business is as serious a matter 
as raw materials and the skill of labor; in 
fact, it can bring their joint value to naught. 

Precious gold and rare stones shaped and 
assembled without skill in design have only 
scrap value, as the jeweler calls it; nothing 
more, for the product will not sell. But base 
metal with a shiny deposit put on by elec- 
trolysis and burnishing and set with glitter- 
ing strass, when garbed in a studied design 
will “sell” itself. 

Or, in cheaper material, compare impar- 
tially the wall paper you prefer with that 
which you would under no conditions buy. 
Assuming its suitability to a given room, 
you find your rejection based entirely on 
design. It is the same in both cases, though 
the material value ranges from gold to 
paper. 

Again, get the current price of a given 
quantity of wool, then the price of that wool 
in the form of plain goods by the yard, 
The difference is technical skill in manipu- 
lation, the difference between raw and fabri- 
cated materials. If you now make women’s 
polo coats out of the woven woolen goods, 
you add again the skill of manipulation and 
something more; artistic design is added. 
Only design can make coats out of the un- 


cut material. For every 1 per cent added to 
the value of wool by converting it into cloth, 
10 or 20 per cent have been added by con- 
verting it further into wearing apparel. And 
this, in turn, is sold to you and me on the 
basis of good material, workmanship, 
warmth, durability—and appearance, which 
is design. The chances are entirely in favor 
of our rejection of the garment on the 
strength of the last consideration, if this 
does not please us. 

It is-this vital spark of design that manu- 
facturers and designers study at the Metro- 
politan Museum. They have wisely ceased 
to regard the museum as sanctified ground, 
considering it rather as a workroom, a lab- 
oratory of design, a mine where endless 
veins show ore rich in heavy metal. But a 
mine, for it must be worked. For those who 
do not understand its value, the ore remains 
but earth that has taken curious forms. 

And how do they make use of the 50,000 
or more objects of decorative art housed in 
the “Met,” as designers call it? Obviously, 
the easy way to study costume would be in 
old costumes; after that, from paintings, 
prints and illustrated books. But a wise de- 
signer goes further. He studies Indian 
sculpture, Persian miniatures, Chinese vases, 
Japanese lacquers. These will lead him to 
armor, to Gothic woodwork, or Greek vases. 
Art is always generic; the characteristics of 
a time appear in all forms of its artistic 
legacy to us. So it is a fact that a medieval 
corselet has helped a designer of woven 
silks, Japanese armor has aided a manufac- 
turer of sport skirts, and the etched metal 
glove of an early Renaissance knight has 
found an echo in modern neckwear. 

Going on down the roster of faithful mu- 
seum students (and such students are on the 
royal road toward mastery in their fields, 
being students in the sense that every worker 
in a given field to the end of his days re- 
mains an eager observer), we find an 
Athenian vessel twenty centuries old serving 
as an inspiration for a modern cold cream 
jar; a Chinese vase and a group study of 
Japanese prints worked out in two talcum 
powder cans seen in thousands of stores 

[Continued on page 32] 
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America’s Changing Displays 


For the past few months DISPLAY 
WORLD readers have had the opportunity 
to compare and analyze America’s Changing 
Displays. We have presented the changing 
technique of men’s wear displays, white 
goods and fabrics. This month we present 
the present method of merchandising hos- 
iery. The displays that have been gathered 
together for this article represent a veritable 
cross-section of American hosiery displays. 
We have hosiery displays from Illinois and 
Indiana, New Hampshire and Louisiana, and 
the technique represented in these displays 
while naturally limited suggests the modern 
hosiery display methods employed by the 
majority of American displaymen. Our 
opinion of these displays varies. They are 
all good window presentations as far as 
American hosiery displays go. They aren’t, 
however, very good examples of modern 
display technique. 

If the reader takes it for granted that we 
are trying to make a comparison between 
these displays and continental hosiery pres- 
entations, then we need but say that these 
displays and continental hosiery presenta- 
tions have nothing in common. The conti- 
nental displayman makes no attempt to 
introduce shoes or accessories in his hosiery 
displays. He limits: his display to a visual 
presentation of the merchandise being fea- 
tured and permits nothing to interfere with 
the presentation. Where decorative back- 
ground effects are introduced they consist 
of hosiery cut-outs or hosiery trade-marks; 
where figures are used the figure is intro- 
duced in the display in such a manner that 
it becomes a vital part of the composition 
which is quite different from American dis- 
plays of hosiery where figures are intro- 
duced in hosiery displays for decorative 
purposes, 

The next few paragraphs will describe 
several continental hosiery presentations. 
Try to visualize the displays as they are 
described, and compare the descriptions with 
the American displays reproduced here. The 
first composition which we will describe is 
from Budapest. The window background has 
been placed within 18 inches of the window 
glass. The center of the background is cut 
to form a huge circle—the circle approxi- 
mately 12 feet in diameter. The circle con- 
tains three circles which graduate in size 
from 5, 8 and 11 feet in diameter. In the 
exact center of the group of circles which 
arg centered in the center background circle 
appears a small black circle approximately 
2 feet in diameter; this circle contains the 
trade-mark of the hosiery. Hosiery is dis- 
played flat on each circle, the toes being 
fastened to within 2 inches of the edge of 
each circle, the tops of the hosiery being 
hidden by the circle which overlaps each 
circle. The face of the circles displaying the 


**“Hosiery” 


A DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTATION 


—This is the fourth in a series of articles 
on America's Changing Displays— 


hosiery is painted a light color; the face of 
the background proper is painted a dark 
color. Small trade-mark cut-outs are placed 
on the background in line with the circle and 
entirely around the opening. The ends of 
the window background contain ten cut-out 
circles, five on a side and each circle ap- 
proximately 2 feet in diameter; these circles 
display boxes of hosiery—the boxes being 
fastened flat against the circles. Stacks of 
hosiery boxes are placed on the window 
floor paralleling the window glass. One box 
appears in the exact center of the display, 
the boxes on each side of the center built up 
until the end stacks contain twelve boxes 
each. Hosiery on forms are displayed on 
the top of each stack of boxes—the forms all 
facing straight front. The small center 
circle displays 63 pairs of hose; the second 
circle displays 117 pairs of hose, while the 
outside circle displays some 224 pairs of 
hose. The hose is arranged on the circles 
in color sequence. 

The display just described is, of course, a 
tremendous bulky display of hosiery, but 
we'd like to see what an American display 
featuring some 400 pairs of hose would look 
like. Inasmuch as few American stores 
would have stocks of sufficient quantities 
to enable the display of such a number of 
hose, we’ll next describe a display featuring 
but twenty-four pairs of opened hose and 
eighteen boxes. This display appeared in a 
window approximately 10 feet wide and 6 
feet deep. A group of constructional display 
forms appear in the display. A tall panel, 
approximately 3 feet wide and 8 feet high 
appears on the right back of the display— 
the panel is about 12 inches deep and con- 
tains a pictorial illustration of a pair of 
lady’s feet in the act of walking upstairs. 
A bold cut-out sign appears at the top and 
bottom of the panel. On the left of the panel 
appears a panel approximately 6 feet high 
and 7 feet wide; it serves as a background 
against which hosiery is displayed on forms 
and on stands. An oblong constructional 
floor platform, approximately 12 inches deep, 
24 inches high, and 7 feet long, appears at 
the base of the background panel for the 
display of hosiery. Another constructional 
oblong floor platform, approximately 12 
inches wide, 12 inches high, and 7 feet long, 
appears immediately in front of the panel 
containing the hosiery illustration, and 
placed as far to the right of the display as 
possible. A flat, l-inch floor plaform ap- 
pears on the window floor immediately in 
front of the right 7-foot floor platform while 
a small, 3-inch floor platform appears im- 
mediately in front of the left platform—the 


small platform on the left being only about 
3 feet long. The face of the illustrative 
panel is painted white better to present the 
illustration; the face of the background 
panel is also painted white. The base of the 
floor platforms are painted a light cream, the 
top and ends of the floor platforms being 
painted a dark brown. The color arrange- 
ment is changed on the small floor plat- 
forms with the top of the platforms being 
painted light tan with the face of the plat- 
forms being painted dark brown. In the 
arrangement of the merchandise, six full- 
length hosiery forms appear on the extreme 
left of the back left floor platform; the 
forms are placed about 4 inches apart and 
display a range of six different colors. Two 
tee stands, about 12 inches high, appear on 
the right of the back platform and display 
six pairs of hosiery each; the hosiery hangs 
perfectly straight. Neat stacks of hosiery 
boxes are placed perfectly flat on the front 
floor platform and on the small floor plat- 
forms. The top box of each stack is opened. 
The face of the platforms and panels con- 
tain copy and price. 

Another interesting continental hosiery 
display introduces large reproductions of the 
manufacturer’s trade-mark. The trade-mark 
happens to be a figure of a girl, the girl 
sitting down with her legs crossed, better 
to feature the hosiery. A row of ten cut-out 
figures are placed across the window back- 
ground in a straight line—they appear to be 
sitting on a wall. The figures are placed 
approximately 6 feet off the window floor. 
Immediately below the figures is a white 
surface of background; this surface contains 
the merchandise copy in cut-out letters. 
Immediately in front of the background, and 
on the window floor, appears a group of five 
circle pedestals, the back row of pedestals 
being approximately 18 inches high, the front 
row of five pedestals being approximately 6 
inches high. A tee stand appears on each 
circle. Each stand is placed at exactly the 
same height and on exactly the same angle. 
A display of six colors of hosiery is fea- 
tured on each stand. A hosiery form ap- 
pears also on each pedestal. The hosiery 
forms are also placed on identical angles. A 
small cut-out of the trade-mark appears sit- 
ting on the top right-hand side of each 
stand of hosiery; another figure appears 
sitting on the left side of each pedestal. 

Still another extremely interesting conti- 
nental hosiery display is arranged in the 
geometrical angular fashion. A large form 
consisting of four oblong box shelves, each 
shelf approximately 18 inches high, 10 feet 
long and 6 inches deep, is placed in the 
exact center of the display at the extreme 
right side. The window is approximately 
15 feet long. The shelves are placed one 
on top of the other, forming a display shape 
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—The display on the right is a window crea- 
tion designed by George H. Wagner,, Peck's, 
Kansas City, Mo. Wagner, in this window, 
has caught the true spirit of the continental 
display. His presentation has order, line, 
form, balance, composition, contrast and cor- 
rect angles. It can not be said that the dis- 
play lacks idea. This is one of the smartest 
American hosiery displays to come to our 
attention— 


of four shelves approximately 6 feet high. 
The right end of the shelves is elevated 
approximately 18 inches—this gives the form 
a tilted effect. At the top left-hand corner 
of the shape there appears a large circle 
about 4 feet in diameter. The circle touches 
the side wall of the window on the left-hand 
side. A group of four card signs the exact 
width of the shelves, but about 12 inches 
wide, appear at the right of the display, one 
sign for a shelf. The large circle carries 
copy, the small cards carry price. The hos- 
iery is displayed hung perfectly flat over a 
rod that extends the entire length of each 
shelf. The hosiery is fastened in place be- 


—'Mesh Hosiery" is no longer in fashion, but 
the splendid display idea back of the smart 
A. J. Roeder, The Wm. H. Block Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., mesh hosiery window re- 
produced on the right demands attention. 
The display has fine balance, line and form. 
The use of angles is noteworthy. The display 
idea could be adapted very easily for mod- 
ern hosiery displays. The window presenta- 
tion would have been improved had a solid 
background, preferably black, been used 
behind the display effects— 


fore the shelf form is elevated to prevent the 
tilted effect of the form from throwing the 
hosiery displayed in the shelves out of line. 
A small oblong floor platform approximately 
8 feet long by 8 inches wide and 8 inches 
high is placed on the floor of the display 
immediately in front of the tilted shelves 
and on the right of the window. This form 
is elevated to match the tilt of the shelf 
form, and on it is displayed hosiery on 
forms. The forms parallel the window glass. 
A row of boxes placed flat on the floor and 
also in line with the display appears in front 
of the floor platform and to the right. A 
series of three oblong boards, also tilted to 
form a harmonious agreement with the bal- 
ance of the display, appears at the extreme 
left of the display and immediately in front 
of the shelves. These oblong boards, ap- 
proximately 8 inches wide, 1 inch thick and 
4 feet long, fill the space in the window that 
is naturally empty due to the placement of 
the shelf forms on the right of the display. 

Another continental hosiery display that 


—When it comes to neat hosiery displays we 
look to T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La. Jones is blazing a new 
path across the American Display scene. 
While this particular hosiery display doesn't 
even remotely resemble his more recent con- 
tinental displays, the simplicity and order of 
this type window is important in the develop- 
ment of his modern display technique. Once 
the display has been simplified the adapta- 
tion of continental ideas becomes much 
easier— 
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—We see in the A. J. Roeder "No Mend" 
hosiery display the development of still an- 
other type hosiery presentation. Compare 
this Roeder trim with the "Mesh" display on 
the preceding page and study the difference 
in application of contrast. Photographically 
the display on the preceding page has more 
contrast, but in the actual display the "No 
Mend" presentation proved to be just as strik- 
ing. Notice the fine use of angles; the bal- 
ance of the presentation; the use of light to 
build up the trade-mark— 


should give American displaymen something 
to think about is developed in front of an 
entirely black background. The manufac- 
turer’s trade-mark has again been used in 
a very ingenious fashion. The trade-mark 
consists of a pair of hosiery displayed flat on 
a dark surface with the top of the hose 
folded under to secure a neat and attractive 
line of hosiery. Immediately over the cen- 
ter of the hose are the manufacturer’s initials, 
F T O. The balance of the trade-mark con- 


—For an extremely neat hosiery display we 
call your attention to the Mandel's, Chicago, 
lil., presentation of chiffon hosiery. The dis- 
play has beautiful line and ferm of hosiery 
display arrangement. The balance of the 
display is also exceptional. A few too many 
ideas have been introduced in the display 
of the hosiery, but the casual observer will 
not be aware of confusion of display ideas. 
This display would have been improved had 
it had a dark background—the contrast 
would have been much more marked— 


sists of the initials in a circle with rays of 
light originating, evidently, from the circle 
and concentrated on the hosiery. In the 
window display this trade-mark has been 
enlarged to fill the entire background, with 
the circle and rays in the upper left-hand 
corner of the background, the hosiery and 
letters in the lower right-hand corner. The 
display of hosiery consisted of a series of 
five triangular shaped constructional floor 
platforms. The platforms were all about the 
same size—approximately 5 feet long and 3 
feet wide. Two platforms were placed at 
the back of the window on either side; these 
platforms were about 18 inches high. A plat- 
form approximately 12 inches high appears 
in the exact center of the display. Two 
6-inch platforms appear on either side of 
the center platform at the front of the win- 
dow—the window is about 15 feet long. 
Hosiery is displayed on stands that simulate 
a flash of lighting—the hosiery being hung 
from the second ray of the lighting flash, 
the top of the ray containing cut-out letters 
F T O. The center platform contains boxes 
of hosiery placed flat on the platform; the 


—lIt is interesting to study the display tech- 
nique developed by different American dis- 
playmen for identical lines of hosiery—or for 
that matter, any identical lines of goods. At 
the top of this page is a display of "No 
mend" hosiery as created by A. J. Roeder; 
opposite this caption is a display of "No 
Mend" hosiery as created by Guy Gunkle, 
Stewart Dry Goods Company,. Decatur, Ill. 
For simplicity of presentation, Roeders win- 
dow is superior to Gunkel's. For visual con- 
trast of presentation, Gunkel's display is 
superior to Roeder's— 
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—In the Roeder "Bobolink" hosiery display 
we have a window presentation of hosiery 
that seems a little confused, but that con- 
fusion is due entirely to too casual a glance 
at the display. The window arrangement is 
fine. Notice the duplicated balance; notice 
the excellent use of angles; notice the smart 
use of cut-out birds to play up "Bobolink." 
The display would have been improved had 
it been possible for Mr. Roeder to use a more 
contrasting background color— 


merchandise card also appears on the cen- 
ter platform. Two groups of hosiery on the 
ray stands appear on each platform. 

The last continental hosiery display we 
will describe is in some respects the most 
effective display of any mentioned here. It 
merchandises men’s hosiery. The decorative 
theme or tempo of the display developed a 
huge white circle on the right side of the 
display. The circle is approximately 10 feet 
in diameter. The circle is placed in the dis- 
play on an angle, the front of the circle 
being within 6 inches of the window glass. 
A series of small circles are introduced on 
the large circle. These smaller circles are 


—Ray W. Parks, Leavitt Stores Corp., Man- 
chester, N. H., is doing some of the most 
distinctive work yet to be created in America. 
This particular hosiery display contains many 
fine points—and several bad points—with the 
excellent use of contrast to be noted as one 
of the display's more important considera- 
tions. One bad feature of the display is the 
method in which the hosiery has been opened 
on the stands arranged across the front of 
the window—the toes, and not the heels, 
should show— 


about 2 feet in diameter. A shelf displayer 
appears at the bottom of each circle, each 
shelf about 18 inches wide and 6 inches deep. 
The five circles are grouped to the left of 
the circle. On the upper right-hand side of 
the circle appears a large photographic illus- 
tration of a man’s head. The head is of an 
oblong frame and is cut into the face of the 
circle; the frame is about 3 feet wide and 5 
feet high. The illustration is perpendicular. 
To the left of the illustration, with the illus- 
tration covering the lower part, appears a 
perpendicular panel that reaches from the 
window floor to the ceiling. The panel car- 
ries the manufacturer’s trade-mark, which 
in this instance happens to be the word 
“Socken.” The word is cut-out and appears 
one word on top of another from the top of 
the window to the window floor. A rather 
large circle, approximately 5 feet in diam- 
eter, appears on the window floor at the left 
front. Hosiery is displayed on the floor 
[Continued on page 32] 


At the bottom of the page we have still 
another T. Willard Jones hosiery presenta- 
tion. This display was designed for the small 
window, and it effects: fine concentration of 
merchandise. The eye of the observer focuses 
on the merchandise message—$!l. 3 pair 
for $2.85, Claussner Chiffons. The gradual 
build-up of the display presentation is 
responsible for that effect. The line and 
form of the contributing factors promote just 
that effect of immediate appreciation of 
merchandise— 
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Motion Pictures Will Record 
E.A.D.M. Convention 


The new Jefferson hotel, St. Louis, August 
5-8, will probably shelter more displaymen 
than were ever before assembled under one 
roof. It will be the occasion of the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the International 
Association of Display Men, which has just 
concluded an unusually successful year in 
revitalizing this national association that has 
behind it an enviable record of service and 
accomplishment for the display profession 
and related interests. Displaymen every- 
where are beginning to realize more than 
ever before the inherent potentialities of a 
strong national body to bring about a fuller 
measure of service to its constituent mem- 
bers and to reemphasize and reestablish 
window display advertising as a most 
powerful force both in retail selling and in 
national advertising. 

Affiliated display clubs in many cities have 
held special I. A. D. M. rally meetings dur- 
ing the past month with marked enthusiasm 
and indications are that large groups of dis- 
playmen from each city will be in attend- 
ance at the big St. Louis meeting. In fact, 
all of the cities where special rally meetings 
have been held report that they will send to 
the St. Louis convention larger groups of 
displaymen than have ever previously at- 
tended one of these national conventions. 

Considerable interest is attached to the 
completion of plans whereby the Worth Film 
Corporation will make a complete moving 
picture record of the St. Louis convention, 
covering thoroughly each important event 
on the program, outstanding personalities, 
exhibits, etc. This film will be used by the 
I. A. D. M. for promotional purposes for 
the year following the convention. It will 
include undoubtedly many features on the 
educational program that have tremendous 
educational value and it is expected that the 
film will be in demand not only for meetings 
of displaymen throughout the country but 
for meetings of various retail organizations. 

An added entertainment feature just an- 
nounced will be a big boat ride up the 
Mississippi river on Sunday night, August 4. 
Free tickets will be supplied to each person 
attending the convention who registers on 
that day, which is one day prior to the 
formal opening of the convention. In the 
past, more than 50 per cent of the attendance 
arrived on the Sunday prior to the opening 
of the meeting and usually no special feature 
was arranged for that day. It is felt that 
this feature will fill a void in the usual 
convention entertainment programs. An 
unusually enjoyable and merry time is prom- 
ised for all displaymen who arrive in St. 
Louis on Sunday in time to partake of this 
special and added attraction for which the 
St. Louis convention committee deserves a 
great deal of credit. 


In addition to the reports that have come 
in from local display clubs regarding the 
enthusiastic support of the St. Louis conven- 
tion, traveling men calling on the display 


trade representing the various manufactur- 
ers of display accessories and materials 
report also a tremendous interest in the con- 
vention, and that more displaymen are plan- 
ning to attend the convention than has been 
the case for a great many years. These field 
reports have been responsible for the reser- 
vation of additional exhibit spaces and at 
this time it is reported that practically all 
available exhibit space, including the extra 
rooms provided on the second floor of the 
hotel, have been contracted for. 

The newer trend in display technique and 
presentation have brought into use a great 
many new display materials and accessories, 
and a review of the complete list of ex- 
hibitors indicates that the exhibit will in- 
clude all of these materials and accessories 
that are today playing such an important 
part in the more modern types of display 
presentation. Although the manufacturers’ 
exhibits in the conventions of some years 
ago were enormous in size, it is felt that 
the exhibits this year will be of even more 
practical value and help to the displaymen 
than they have been for quite a number of 
years. 

The headquarters of the I. A. D. M. have 
just issued an attractive poster stamp in red 
and black to publicize the convention, and 
these are being used on the backs of all mail 
being sent out from Chicago, as well as by 
display manufacturers and display clubs. 
Not only will these stickers help to promote 
convention attendance, but they will also do 
a splendid job in securing favorable atten- 
tion for window display. The St. Louis 
convention committee has nearly completed 
the entire convention program which will be 
officially released shortly and will appear in 
full in the next issue of this publication. 
The program has been arranged from the 
standpoint of real educational value to dis- 
playmen and will be so thorough and com- 
plete as to include all the various branches 
of display in which displaymen are active, 
including all types of retail merchandise, 
utility displays, and not overlooking the 
importance of window display as it concerns 
the national advertiser. 

All displaymen may well plan the trip to 
the St. Louis convention as a real vacation 
because the more serious phases of the con- 
vention will be supplemented by a complete 
and outstanding entertainment program. 
Not only will the delegates themselves have 
much in the way of entertainment by which 
they will be able to remember the hospi- 
tality of St. Louis, but their wives and ladies 
will be amply provided for under the splen- 
did . work that has been done by the 
Women’s Auxiliary committee of the St. 
Louis Display Men’s Club. 


The Women’s Auxiliary committee has 
been actively engaged for three months in 
the preparation and completion of plans and 
arrangements for the proper reception and 
entertainment of the wives of displaymen 





who accompany their husbands to the I. A. 
D. M. convention, and they have worked 
faithfully and diligently and are proud of 
the splendid program which has been pro- 
vided. Displaymen should this year insist 
upon their wives accompanying them to this 
greatest of all I. A. D. M. conventions. 
This committee has functioned well under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. H. R. Kreitz, 4000 
Flora avenue, St. Louis, Mo., with the able 
assistance of the members of her committee 
as follows: Mrs. J. H. Lincoln, 107 Naylor 
avenue, Pine Lawn, Mo.; Mrs. C. Eschman, 
4380 Penrose, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Wm. 
Schrick, 8343 Mayfair place, Jennings, Mo.; 
Mrs. David Estes, 6300 South Rosebury, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Edwin Peters, 5437 North 
Union, St. Louis, Mo., and Mrs. G. V. Sweet, 
7019 Hunter, St. Louis, Mo. It is suggested 
that any woman planning to attend the con- 
vention write to any member of the com- 
mittee for further information. 

The management of the new Jefferson 
hotel has shown a keen interest in taking 
care of the delegates to the convention, and 
comfortable accommodations will be avail- 
able to all at moderate rates. 


St. Louis, because of its central location, 
is an ideal convention city and can be con- 
veniently reached by any of the popular 
forms of transportation, such as rail, air or 
motor car. Excellent hard-paved roads 
enter the city from every direction. Those 
who travel by rail will have the benefit of 
special convention rates which are assured 
because of the large attendance which is 
already indicated for this year’s I. A. D. M. 
convention to be held August 5-8. Avoid 
regrets by arranging now to attend this 
exceptional gathering of displaymen. 





McCormick and Bodine Form 
New Display Firm 

Wm. A. McCormick and J. Clarence 
Bodine have leased the entire eighth floor 
of the building at 515 South Wells street, 
Chicago, for the sale and manufacture of 
display settings and materials. They are 
also sole distributors for the Plastic Art 
Studios and are showing an entirely new 
line of plastic vases, screens, pedestals, and 
wall plaques. Bodine is known for his years 
of experience with the Bodine-Spanjer or- 
ganization, and for his recent work in his 
own studio in New York City. McCormick 
is well known to the display profession for 
his years of work as display manager for 
the Boston Store. Both were active at 
A Century of Progress, Bodine with the 
Jenter Exhibits of New York, and McCor- 
mick with the Reynolds Exhibits Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. The members of the new 
firm will welcome a visit from their many 
friends at their show rooms which will be 
open June 20, and at their convention booths 
at the I. A. D. M. convention in St. Louis. 
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Installation Irade to Continue 
NRA Wages and Standards 


When the Supreme Court cracked down 
on the National Industrial Recovery Act 
with its momentous decision a shock was 
created that left industrial leaders in some- 
what of a daze. But it can be said to the 
credit of our leaders of industry that they 
quickly realized the dangers which existed 
in the abrupt dissolution of all code control 
of industry, and as a result announcements 
began to appear in the press in rapid-fire 
succession by the country’s foremost indus- 
trialists, including both the large companies 
and the smaller organizations, in which they 
definitely pledged their companies to con- 
tinue operating under the standards which 
were established in their respective codes. 

Particularly interesting to the installation 
trade was that many of those concerns that 
made these constructive public announce- 
ments were national advertisers who are 
users of window display installations. 

The display installation trade had been 
operating under a code from which the trade 
practice sections had been cancelled nearly 
a year ago when the trade practice sections 
in the codes for a number of service trades 
were withdrawn by executive order of the 
President. However, the labor provisions of 
the code were still in effect and the trade 
was operating under these provisions which 
provided a decent, livable and fair wage to 
the trimmers employed in the display in- 
stallation trade. 

The leaders in the installation business 
realized that should wages be cut immedi- 
ately by unscrupulous operators in the in- 
stallation trade it would result in a destruc- 
tive wave of price cutting that could do no 
good to the installer, the trimmer or the 
advertiser. 

Immediately after the momentous Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA the Chicago 
Window Display Service Association called 
a special meeting which was held at the 
Hotel Sherman, June 3, attended by nearly 
every reputable display service company in 
that city, and at which there was adopted 
unanimously the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the members of the Chi- 
cago Window Display Service Association 
approve of continuing satisfactory working 
and living wage conditions for all their em- 
ployees and in maintaining and. upholdiag 
the present satisfactory conditions in the 
industry, so as to give better service to 
advertisers and retailers. 


“It Is Further Resolved, That the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Window Display Serv- 
ice Association continue to operate as under 
the terms of the code of fair competition 
for this trade; that no trimmer compensated 
on a piecework basis shall be paid at less 
than the rate of 90 cents per window in- 
stallation or 50 cents per interior installa- 
tion, or if employed on an hourly basis, not 
less than 85 cents per hour.” 

DISPLAY WORLD immediately took the 
initiative to poll the members of the in- 


stallation trade with reference to their 
future plans of operation following the 
demise of the NRA, and this poll resulted 
as follows: 

Question 1. Will you continue to operate 
under the labor provisions of the code of 
fair competition of the installation trade? 
To this query eighty-four installers an- 
swered in the affirmative and six in the 
negative. 

Question 2. Will you continue to adhere 
to the original fair trade practices of this 
code? To this query eighty-six installers 
answered in the affirmative and ten in the 
negative. 

Question 3. Do you believe that the regu- 
lation of wages in the trade proved a sta- 
bilizing factor in the competitive situation? 
To this query seventy answered in the af- 
firmative and sixteen in the negative. 

Not only did DISPLAY WORLD want 
to get a picture of the definite situation in 
the installation trade, but it felt that its 
questionnaire would in itself emphasize the 
subject to the installers of the country and 
have them give the inatter due reflection 
before taking any action that might prove a 
destructive influence to their business. 

It will be seen from the replies received 
that the trade is overwhelmingly in favor 
of continuing to operate under NRA wages 
and standards. 

This action bespeaks the broadmindedness 
of those engaged in this business and it is 
hoped that there will not be sufficient re- 
calcitrants who can readily break down the 
intention to operate in a manner that is fair 
to all factors concerned. 

Of course, maintenance of NRA wages 
and standards will depend greatly upon the 
competitive situation, but this is not to be 
such a vexing problem if the published an- 
nouncements by national advertisers are 
sincere, for this will prevent them from 
taking advantage of or disturbing the status 
quo by insisting upon installation prices that 
will prevent the carrying out of the fair and 
livable wages that were provided for in the 
code and which the trade is in favor of con- 
tinuing voluntarily. 


After all, the installers of the country 
render to the national advertisers’a service 
which plays a big part in the sales and pro- 
motional plans for many of the country’s 
leading products. Admittedly the quality of 
service will depend upon the standards 
under which the individual installation 
company operates and if they will realize 
that the payment of fair wages demands in 
turn the receiving of fair prices, then the 
installation trade will be freed of any threat- 
ened breakdown of wages and standards. 


Let us all hope that the national advertiser 
will take into serious consideration the 
necessity and desirability of maintaining 
wages and standards in the installation 
trade by refusing to accept ridiculous quo- 
tations on installation contracts. 


The installation trade itself has made 
definite gains under control of the National - 
Recovery Act, and these gains should be 
preserved. 

DISPLAY WORLD will welcome the re- 
ceipt of reports from installers everywhere 
of blatant deviations from code wages and 
standards, as well as reports concerning 
national advertisers who are placing con- 
tracts with installation companies who be- 
long to the chiseling class. 





An Important Notice For Displaymen 
And Their Wives 

Greetings to all ladies of members of the 
I. A. D. M. and the past, present and future 
members of our Ladies’ Auxiliary. Only a 
few weeks remain: before the thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the I. A. D. M., to be 
held in St. Louis, August 5-8, when the offi- 
cers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary are very 
anxious to see you there. 

To those of us who have attended past 
conventions, it is needless to say we have 
had a splendid time socially while our men 
folk have attended the more serious side; 
however, we, too, have enjoyed the meetings 
and exhibits. 

The St. Louis ladies have a splendid or- 
ganization with Mrs. H. R. Kreitz as their 
president. Mrs. Kreitz writes me they are 
busy with plans for our entertainment, so 
let’s not disappoint them. 

Now, you displaymen—take a little time 
off to talk over convention plans with your 
ladies. They always are interested in your 
profession, and it will do them a lot of good 
to have a little vacation with you. While you 
are attending sessions of the convention we 
will look after your ladies for you. 

As plans of the St. Louis ladies develop, 
you will be informed through the I. A. D. M. 
news in this publication. If you plan to 
attend, I shall be delighted to have a per- 
sonal note from you, but all please consider 
this letter a sincere and hearty invitation 
from the officers of the auxiliary who hope 
to have the pleasure of meeting you in St. 
Louis—Mrs. F. E. Whitelam. president 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, I. A. D. M., 3230 Hazle- 
wood avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Wright Designs New Interior 
For Best's Apparel 

Best’s Apparel Shop, a _ beautiful new 
store in Seattle, Wash., shows the genius of 
Harvey Wright, Jr., who designed most of 
the store interior, as well as the beautiful 
window displays. 





Kelly Leaves Ditter Bros. 
To Secrets Own Service 

H. B. Kelly, for many years display man- 
ager of Ditter Bros., Yakima, Wash., now 
controls his own display service in that city. 
Storasli has taken over the duties of Kelly 
at Ditter Bros. 
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Spring Arrives In the City 
Called Portland 


Portland’s fifteenth annual spring pageant 
of fashion is all over. The window display- 
men, with their usual fine showmanship, pro- 
vided a show which kept Portlanders look- 
ing and exclaiming for almost an entire 
week—the displays remaining intact for four 
days. A delighted Portland viewed one of 
the most striking fashion showings ever pre- 
sented here under the retail merchants’ com- 
mittee of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce. Simplicity of the studied and artful 
kind that keeps decorators and display 
creators awake nights working out the de- 
tails characterized the entire show. 

Window displays in every store were un- 
veiled at 7 p. m., and at 8 o’clock a gorgeous 
display of fireworks on Broadway proclaimed 
the pageant to be in full swing. Open house 
and fashion shows followed. In the win- 
dows special fabrics of luxurious textures 
and unusual beauty of color combined with 
starkly plain backgrounds in white or deli- 
cate colors to provide a setting which made 
each piece of merchandise stand out like an 
exquisite jewel. 

Apparently there is no source from which 
a window decorator is barred from selecting 
his materials—neon lights, glass tubing, 
panels of cork, huge areas of frosted glass, 
metal bandings, glass bricks, white leather, 
and even wood shavings, substituting for 
flaxen curls on the heads of carved wood 
child models, were among the strange and 
new materials that went into the decorating 
of the windows this spring. New and strik- 
ing use of color was apparent both in mer- 
chandise and in backgrounds provided for 
its display. 

There will be no doubt in the minds of 
the women who viewed the fashion pageant 
that blue is the most important color, but 
that it may appear in any shade from light 
to dark, that chartreuse and fuchsia are the 
two colors which are most likely to appear 
in contrast with the lighter blues, and that 
white or prints complement the darker blues. 

In one striking window the medium dark 
blue taffeta of a quilted taffeta formal coat 
formed the effective foil for a gown of char- 
treuse chiffon, the only costume in the win- 
dow. Glass bricks formed the background, 
the fuchsia lighted opaque glass the plat- 
form for the figure. Curved tubes of glass 
provided passage for lighter blue neon lights. 

In another window blue satin drapes 
trimmed with chartreuse cord were hung 
against a pale chartreuse background. In 
still another window blue water was used 
in contrast to pale green background panels 
and fuchsia linen beach ensembles. 

In still another window two gorgeous 
fuchsia-colored chiffon gowns formed bril- 
liant spots of color in a starkly plain white 
window with a center panel of Venetian 


By JOHN TIMOTHY 
Portland, Ore. 


A DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTA- 
TION FEATURING THE SPRING 
WINDOWS OF TENNENT, HEIMS, 
VON SCHMIDT AND WALD- 
RIDGE. 


blinds through which a rose-gold light fil- 
tered. Blue was featured again in a win- 
dow devoted to a stunning table setting com- 
bining blue crepe satin cloth with white 
plates, mirror plate doilies, crystal with 
opaque animal standards, and crystal center- 
piece with pastel sweet peas. 

Venetian blinds, either dead white or of 
natural wood, and striped with white or 
pastel bands, were used as backgrounds in 
many windows. One clever designer had 
achieved a most unusual effect by substitut- 
ing glass bars for the blind slats to get a 
glass Venetian blind effect against which to 
silhouette his stunningly gowned models. 
The backgrounds in these windows were 
pale pastels, with gleaming metal bands for 
accent. An outstanding dress in this series 
of windows used a vivid blue shirred chiffon 
blouse with formal white crepe jacket and 
skirt. 

Ancient and classic Greece provided the 
motif for a number of windows. In one 
window a white plaster Grecian statue was 
silhouetted against a wedgewood-blue center 
panel set in the white background. A single 
blue lace gown with fuchsia trimming and 
an urn holding fresh flowers in harmonizing 
shades were the only other objects in this 
effective window. In another group of attrac- 
tive windows white-paneling decorated with 
only plaque motifs featuring mythical Gre- 
cian figures provided the background for an 
ombre chiffon gown shading from black into 
pale pink, for a dark blue stripped taffeta 
with wing-like shoulder treatment for Le- 
long’s tucked white crepe model with bright 
red silk net-tiered capelet, and for blue sheer 
frocks with fuchsia accent. 

Unlike previous fashion openings in Port- 
land when the prize-winning displays have 
been awarded by a committee of Portlanders 
appointed by the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, the judges for the spring opening 
were displaymen from out of town. The 
committee of judges consisted of Charlie 
Boyd, Seattle, Wash., display fixture manu- 
facturer; J. A. Melbostad, display director, 
Rhodes Brothers, Tacoma, Wash.; Verne C. 
Turner and E. R. Schmidt of Portland. The 
Meier & Frank Company didn’t enter the 
window display competition. The ribbons 
were awarded as follows: Class A, depart- 
ment stores—Lipman Wolfe, first; 
Wortman & King, second; The J. C. Penney 
Company, third. Class B, women’s apparel— 





Olds, 


Charles F. Berg, first; Eastern Outfitting, 
second; Bedell’s, third. Class C, men’s ap- 
parel—J. Weiner, first; George Lowenson, 
second; Rosenblatt’s, third. Class D, shoe 
stores—Knight’s, first; Foot Relief, second; 
Leed’s, third. Class E, furniture—Powers, 
first; Jennings, second; Leed’s, third. Class 
F, florists—Tommy Luke, first; Holden, sec- 
ond; Niklas, third. Class G, jewelers—Zell 
Brothers, first; Stene-Margulis, second; 
Heitkemper, third. Class H, drugs—Frank 
Nau, first; Fred Meyer, second. Class I, 
food—Sealy-Dresser, first; Fred Meyer, sec- 
ond; Basket Grocery, third. Class J, 5-and- 


10—Woolworth, first; Newbury, second; 
Kress, third. Class K, photographers— 
Brune, first; Eastman, second. Class L, 


electric—Northwestern, first; P. E. P. Com- 
pany, second. Class M, opticians—Colum- 
bian, first; A. B. Reynolds, second. Class N, 
hardware—Chown, first; Honeyman, second. 
Class O, rugs—Atiyeh, first; Cartozian, 
second. 

Inasmuch as the Meier & Frank Company 
didn’t enter their window display in the com- 
petition we will devote the next few para- 
graphs to a brief description of the various 
displays. Some few of their windows have 
already been described in this article, but 
a more thorough description is warranted. 
One of Display Director Tennent’s most at- 
tractive displays appeared in his Sixth Ave- 
nue and Alder street corner. It merchan- 
dised bathing costumes. Two figures stand 
on a raft which consists of a plate of 
frosted glass illuminated with light blue 
neon. The raft floats in the center of a 
pond of rich blue water. The walls of the 
pool are gray and are edged with silver 
wooden moulding. The platfrom which runs 
around the pool is painted a light blue. The 
background wall is in eleven planes; the 
baseboard containing the first three planes, 
with each succeeding plane in the back- 
ground set back 2 inches. The height of the 
planes ran from 5 feet 6 inches to 3 inches. 
The baseboard is painted in two shades of 
green with the green separated by a band 
of silver. The background proper is four 
shades of blue with the top of the back- 
ground painted in the same colors found in 
the baseboard. The modern lighting fixtures 
on the background are of glass and silver 
metal, the illumination being green. 

Another strikingly different ‘Tennent crea- 
tion appeared in the Fifth avenue and Alder 
corner. It employed structural glass blocks 
for background design. Some 500 blocks 
appear in the design of the background and 
for the floor platform. The glass blocks are 
all a green-blue glass color. The illumina- 
tion at the top of the background consists 
of blue neon tubes, with perpendicular neon 
tubes of red appearing behind the glass 
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—The beautiful display of fabrics, repro- 
duced at the top of the page, was one of 


the most outstanding spring displays in Mal- 
colm J. B. Tennent's, Meier & Frank, front. 
The fabric drapes were a rich blue, the cords 
a bright chartreuse, the glass curtains a 
cellophane material, the background of the 
window a rich spring green. Glass and calla 
lilies add a very subtle touch to the display— 


background and across the glass floor. The 
bands of light on either side of the back- 
ground consist of moulding strips and are 
not neon tubes as the reader may judge in 
his consideration of the window reproduc- 
tion. The background proper is of black 
velour, while the window floor is a black 
carpet. A smart glass accessory group, con- 
sisting of a glass vase and glass flowers, 
appears to the right of the figure on the 
glass floor platform. 

One of the most attractive window dis- 
plays in Tennent’s battery of thirty windows 
was devoted to children’s apparel. The win- 
dow was merchandised in the Fifth avenue 
and Morrison corner. DISPLAY WORLD 


—It takes a front such as Malcolm J. B. Ten- 
nent has in which to create the lovely settings 
for opening displays. Three of Tennent's 
corner windows have concealed tanks, and 
when water effects are wanted the regular 
window floor is removed and the display de- 
signed for the water effect is installed. In 
this spring display the water in the tank is a 
deep blue. The raft has a ground-glass floor 
with concealed neon illumination in light blue. 
The background is painted in four shades of 
blue, with the base-board and cornice effects 
being painted in green and silver. The lights 
are glass and silver with green illumination— 
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—The lovely Lipman Wolfe corner window 
reproduced above has a yellow background 
with white trim, and a center panel of blue. 
The lace gown was of blue trimmed with 


fuchsia. 


The real flowers complimented the 


dress. All plaster effects in white— 


—The smart display reproduced below with 
the dark blue screen and white calla lilies 
suggests the decorative treatment used in a 
series of six Lipman Wolfe displays—large 
center panel painted a pastel spring color 


and plaster decorations— 
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readers will recognize the display back- 
ground proper. It is the same background 
that appeared in the fall opening show. For 
the spring display the background was 
painted in several shades of green, the 
cooper moulding removed and the hedge of 
trees and gravel floor introduced. The 
smart donkey and cart were designed and 
built in the Meier & Frank display studios: 
The four figures used in the display—a boy 
pushes the cart—have hair of wooden shav- 
ings. The figures are all made of wood. 
Still another attractive Meier & Frank 
display has a huge glass-illuminated panel 
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for a window background. The glass panel, 
incidently, is the same glass panel that was 
used in the huge copper and glass fall open- 
ing display—see March issue DISPLAY 
WORLD. The frosted glass design was 
etched off the panel. The floor platform in 
the window consisted of a series of glass 
panels illuminated from underneath. The 
background proper is of velour with heavy 
carved wooden moulding and baseboard. 

A s€ries of modern classical displays ap- 
pearing on the Fifth avenue frontage intro- 
duced tall columns, illuminated pedestal 
displayers and illuminated background pan- 
els. We reproduce but one of the displays 
in this article, the other displays will appear 
in subsequent issues of DISPLAY WORLD. 
The display reproduced here, employing two 
tall columns on either side of an illuminated 
center panel, will give the reader an idea of 
the classical simplicity of the displays. The 
backgrounds were painted white. The paint- 
ing was done in pastel colors, with the paint- 
ing and back panel illuminated with colored 
lights from behind. The window floors were 
black carpet. 


The lovely drapery display of which we 
spoke in the early paragraphs of this story 
is extremely simple in design and execution 
and perfectly lovely in composition and 
color. The drapes are of blue satin and are 
trimmed with chartreuse cord. The glass 
curtains hung at the window create a soft 
glaze effect. Smart accessories consisting 
of glass tubes, glass mirrors, glass bowl and 
calla lilies complete the display. 

Bernard Himes borrowed largely of the 
classical in his smart window presentations 
of spring fashions. His huge corner win- 
dows were settings of extreme simplicity for 
the display of smart formal and _ street 
fashions. In his Fifth avenue and 
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Alder corner a _ lovely formal of blue 
lace with fuchsia trim appeared against a 
yellow background with white trim. The 
center panel was painted a rich wedgewood 
blue with the piece of white statuary sil- 
houetted against the blue panel. Column 
caps were used as bases for flowers in sev- 
eral of the windows in the series. The win- 
dow floors in every Lipman Wolfe display 
were black. 

In the Lipman Wolfe Fifth avenue and 
Washington corner Heims painted the entire 
background a pastel blue; the columns, ped- 
estal displayers, base for urn and cut-out 
letters on window floor were painted a dead 
white. The Venetian blind that appears be- 
hind the urn was a rich blue. The merchan- 
dise displayed in this window consisted of 
smart street fashions. 

The series of six windows between the 
corners at Lipman’s contained center panels 
of different pastel colors. One background 
was painted a pale yellow, another rose, 
another blue, another green, another orchid, 
etc. A smart street costume merchandised 
against a pale blue background had for a 
background a four-panel screen of deep blue 
trimmed with white cord and introduced a 
column cap containing calla lillies. Other 
windows in this series introduced tall plas- 
ter columns and huge rose trees for decora- 
tions with each window merchandising a sin- 
gle garment. A millinery window intro- 
duced a plaster head of Pan over which 
white cord had been draped. The display 
featured five hats. 

Lipman’s men’s windows featured smart 
clothing groupings and displays of acces- 
sories. In the window of men’s suits re- 
produced with this article the background 
consists of nu-wood panels, unfinished pine 
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woodwork and cork center panel. The dec- 
orative accessories consist of a gold plaque; 
several pastel colored panels with bright 
colored cut-out cards used for decorative 
effects and a vase of carnations. 

Russell Walbridge, in his displays for the 
Charles F. Berg Company, cut the two huge 
entrance windows into four displays and 
separated each window with smart back- 
ground effects. Each background consisted 
of a center entrance of glass tubes to give 
a Venitian blind effect, with the back of 
each series of tubes consisting of a rich 
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—The men's window reproduced above sug- 
gests the tempo of display decoration intro- 
duced in Lipman's men's windows. The back- 
ground design has been explained in a pre- 
vious article. The display arrangement of 
merchandise proved very effective— 


—In the Fifth avenue and Washington street 
corner Bernard Heims designed a _ back- 
ground extremely classical in tempo. The 
display was done in blue and white, with red 
pottery and red tulips. Cut-out letters also in 
white. Venetian blinds in a rich, deep blue— 
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drapery material. The window backgrounds 


were painted in soft pastel colors, and the 
fabric drapes in each display accentuated the 


color of the background. Concealed light- 
ing served to build-up the color scheme of 
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background. One background was 
painted a rich peach color, another a pale 
blue, another yellow, another rose, another 
orchid, another green. 
Berg’s displays merchandised formal and 
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—Fritz Von Schmidt, display director, The 

Bedell Company, created the charming dis- 

play of millinery reproduced on the left. 

The window floor was of a pale yellow fabric, 

the drapes a cream net with a bright yellow 

cord. The millinery was yellow, also the 
flowers and accessories— 


—lIn his displays for Zell Brothers, below, 

Fritz Von Schmidt created a series of effec- 

tive jewelry presentations. The backgrounds 

consisted of a heavy blue velvet; the tie- 

backs were of different colors—yellow, rose, 

pink. Real flowers were displayed in the 
windows— 


street fashions. Some displays featured one 
garment, other displays featured two gar- 
ments. The island display merchandised 
millinery and accessories. Smart arrange- 
ments of glass panels and glass bowls in- 
troduced real flowers. The colors of the 
flowers accentuated the color of the mer- 
chandise. Neat accessory groups appeared 
with every display. The reader will notice 
that a slight variation of background treat- 
ment is introduced in the displays. The 
molding effects in certain windows being of 
wood; the molding in other windows being 
of metal. 

Fritz Von Schmidt has the distinction of 
merchandising some of the smartest displays 
appearing in the Portland spring opening. 
His displays for Bedell’s were different in 
every particular from displays of similar 
merchandise appearing in other stores’ 
windows. Von Schmidt has introduced a 
geometrical technique of merchandise ar- 
rangement in his displays that isn’t equalled 
anywhere. His smart compositions of glass 
and colored cardboard serve to effect de- 
sign arrangements not equalled in displays 
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employing elaborate background effects. In 
one of his island windows he introduced a 
huge fabric drape against which a beauti- 
fully gowned figure merchandised a formai 
garment of extreme loveliness. The figure 
and curtain display were balanced by one 
of Von Schmidt’s exotic compositions of 
smart island case 
The floor 
yellow floor 
t the Wiows of rich 
were edged in yellow 
Dace thr@tigh the cen- 
handis€3 Your mil- 
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to the geometrical “écHnique .<mployed in 
the arrangement of the fierChandise it sug- 
gests that technique. Succeeding displays 
will cover the arrangement of the merchan- 
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-—Charles F. Berg's displays are always per- 
fect examples of the decorator's art. Russell 
Walbridge, display designer, introduced a 
series of glass tubes to effect a Venetian 
blind with pastel fabric drapes behind the 
tubes and colored illumination— 


—Several of the Berg's displays were devel- 
oped with wooden moulding for background 
trim, others with metal moulding. Each 
background, while similar in design, was 
painted a different pastel color. Real flowers 
in glass bowls and with glass fixture effects 
were used for accessory groups— 
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dise, the method of merchandise presentation 
and the geometrical design of the displays. 
Needless to say Zell Brothers displays cap- 
tured first prize in the jewelry group. The 
backgrounds consisted of a rich blue velour 
fabric; the tie-backs were of different col- 
ors—peach, pink, rose, yellow. Glass panels 
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and plaques are used in every display. Smart 
oil paintings and real flowers help to sug- 
gest the spring atmosphere of the displays. 
Von Schmidt’s optical displays for Zell 
Brothers will be covered more fully in a 
succeeding article in DISPLAY WORLD. 
His smart arrangements of optical goods 
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has created a new display technique for this 
merchandise, and the success of the method 
has demanded that he introduce the tech- 
nique in other optical stores on the Pacific 
coast. 


Paul Durand, Olds, Wortman & King; L. 
A. McMullen, The Eastern Outfitting, and 
Fred Paddison, The J. C. Penney Company, 
did not have photographs taken of their 
opening displays, but some of the most beau- 





tiful displays created for the Portland open- 
ing appeared at these stores. Durand for 
his Olds,~ Wortman & King _ displays 
changed his entire backgrounds in his thirty 
windows. His men’s window backgrounds 
developed a cork background against which 
men’s clothing and furnishings were dis- 
played to exceptional advantage. His four 
corner windows developed a smartly mod- 
ern decorative theme of fluted columns and 
moulding which separated textured panels 
and which framed archs containing Vene- 
tian blinds and draped curtains. Durant’s 
street windows developed the same theme of 
the corner windows with the exception that 
Venetian blinds and drapery effects were 
eliminated. The simplicity of the new back- 
grounds gives Olds, Wortman & King their 
most effective display front in some years. 
New window floors were also introduced at 
Olds, with the entire floors being carpeted 
with new carpet. 

At the Eastern Outfitting Company, L. A. 
McMullen introduced a series of tall, white, 
single-panel screens in his island windows. 
The screens formed a group with bowls of 
flowers and accessories; figured gowns in 


—Malcolm Tennent's children's display was 
one of the most effective displays that ap- 
peared in Portland's some 100 opening pres- 
entations. The figures, horse, and cart were 
all carved of wood and created in the store 
display studio. Real trees were used for 
background decoration— 


—The smart display reproduced at the bot- 

tom of this page has a background consisting 

of a glass panel illuminated from behind and 

an illuminated glass floor. The display was 
done in gray tones— 
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—A series of classical displays, one of which 
is reproduced at the top of the opposite 
page, proved to be the most lovely windows 
in Tennent's opening. The background paint- 
ings and frames were illuminated from be- 
hind. The columns were painted a dead 
white, also the backgrounds. The merchan- 
dise, in these windows, was featured to 
exceptional advantage— 


the newest spring fashions balanced the dis- 
plays. In his street windows he again used 
the velour drapes introduced last fall. Con- 
structional groupings of round floor plat- 
forms and oblong floor displayers were ef- 
fectively arranged in front of half-circular 
screens. The constructional effects were 
painted spring colors. One window was in 
pink, another in blue, another in yellow, 
etc. Each display merchandised spring 
ready-to-wear or clothing. 





—The feature window in the Meier & Frank 
display appeared in the Fifth avenue and 
Alder street corner. The background con- 
sisted of glass structural bricks; the floor was 
of structural bricks and glass plate. The 
floor was illuminated with neon light tubes, 
also the background and top of the display. 
Red and blue neon were the colors used. 
Glass accessories and fixtures appeared in 
the presentation— 
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The Personality Of Ihe 





A beggar with shoes shined and neatly 
pressed clothes would not collect many alms. 
People would be suspicious of him, nor 
would many folk stop to hear his story. His 
window display would belie his sales mes- 
sage. 

Many window displays belie their sales 
messages. The illustration I cite, of the 
beggar, is the antithesis of the usual fault 
in window dressing. 

As a beginning, let us honestly view our 
faults, to know them better. Then we have 
a start, at the bottom, and the only direc- 
tion in which we can travel is upward—to- 
ward improvement and progress. 

I have no fault to find with window dis- 
playmen. Blame for existing inconsistencies 
can definitely be placed upon superior exec- 
utives—the management. Lack of store 
policy, vacillating executive minds, nervous 
tension—all tend to destroy the commercial 
and artistic senses which should be the 
paramount abilities of display departments. 
Again, as we view humans who have true 
artistry, we must realize their natural tem- 
perament, which would shun details of com- 
mercial necessity at variance with relative 
harmony. 

Fault number 1, in my opinion, is too 
much artistry and not enough commercial 
appeal. It requires the level head of a 
capable executive—a mental liaison—who 
will gently but firmly produce the needed 
amount of artistic ability from display de- 
partments, and couple it with the proper 
proportion of sales ability to present a win- 
dow appeal that will sell merchandise. 

Sales—that’s the goal! Sales that shall 
be made as easily as possible, as profitable 
as may be necessary, and with a consistency 
that may be definitely traced from the mo- 
ment the prospective customer received the 
window display until the accounting depart- 
ment finally receives the money for the 
transaction. 

To begin with, contrary to popular belief, 
custom, and usage, there is no direct appeal 
to a passer-by to make a purchase. Buy it— 
try it—good value—long wear. Nothing is 
found that commands or entreats—the mes- 
sage is subtle. Why, therefore, is this dis- 
play made in this unusual manner. Ah! 
there we have a point—‘Unusual.” Some- 
thing really unusual attracts interested at- 
tention. Arrests the eye, implants a mes- 
sage on the senses. In fact, our appeal is to 
the legs—to sell a pair of garters. To the 
shoulders—to sell suspenders. 

Our display is headed: “From the Jungles 
of the Amazon to the Highways of the 


*From an address delivered at a P. C. A. D. M. 
convention, Seattle, Wash. 


By SID LEVY* 
The Sidley Company 


San Francisco, Calif. 





World.” That's a good catch line, and it is 
properly illustrated. The panel on the left 
shows a native in the jungle, tapping a so- 
called rubber tree (Catchouc is the proper 
name). The center panel gives us interest- 
ing information. The methods by which the 
rubber sap is converted, step by step, into 
live, stretchy rubber sheets, then cut into 
rubber thread, finally woven into elastic 
webbing, with samples of Sidley garters and 
suspenders attached to the last picture. The 
left-hand panel with the caption: “To the 
Highways of the World,” illustrates in mod- 
ern painting immense buildings, airplanes, 
fast locomotives, handsome motor cars. This 
lends an air of sophistication, implying an 





















Window Display 





—The A. J. Roeder bathing suit display re- 

produced above—the one with the fish back- 

ground—is an example of a window display 

background that is extremely appropriate for 

the display of merchandise and yet very 

inexpensive. The background consists of cut- 
out fish and cut-out water effects— 


—Still another Roeder bathing display is 
shown here. In this instance we have an 


elaborate background painting, beach furni- 

ture accessories and an appropriate group- 

ing of figures. The figures used in this dis- 

play are the same figures as used in the first 

window. Cut-out water effects appear in the 
display— 
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Presenting 
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The corrugated paper display material with a GLOSSY sur- 
face—GLAZED just enough to impart a rich lustre to each 
of the twenty-eight colors—GLAZED just enough to bring out 
the full color value of spraying, whether with oils or water color 
—but NOT glazed enough to detract from the window content. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


DISPLAY PAPER PRODUCTS CO. SUPERIOR FIXTURE DISPLAY CC. 
2132 E. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE DISPLAY CENTER OF PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


560 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


319 North IIth St., 


DAZIANS, INC. 
142 W. 44th St., New York City 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EXCELSIOR PAPER SPECIALTIES CO., INC, 


640 WEST 57TH STREET 


39 W. 19th St., New York City 
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environment in which the garters and sus- 
penders find their market. The passer-by 
feels that it is a worthy product, without any 
claim being made for it. 

But how, you ask, is the sale made from 
this clever, unusual display. And _ here’s 
where the merchandising sense and experi- 
ence play their part in this consistently bal- 
anced sales appeal. The average man needs 
a pair of garters because he forgets to re- 
place that old, worn-out pair he’s wearing. 
His suspenders, too, are doubtless far beyond 
their time of life. A small showing—just a 
sprinkling of garters and suspenders—two or 
three price tickets, to show that this sophis- 
ticated, desirable, needed product is sold at 
usual prices (reasonable in keeping with 
current markets). Then the flash in the 
mind of the onlooker, that the last time he 
bought garters he walked into a store with 
one garter dangling, broken, and he’d better 
get new ones right now and avoid future 
embarrassments. Here we have a perfect 
window display, because it is exactly suited 
to the merchandising needs of the product, 
the market, and the store. 


I do not point to this as the solution of 
all window display problems. It is the solu- 
tion to this problem, and it brings customers 
into stores to buy garters and suspenders. 
Once in the establishment, it is up to sales- 
people to write large sales checks, because 
of their selling ability. After the garter sale, 
perhaps a shirt, a necktie or two, hosiery— 
good salespeople thank us constantly for 
providing their stores with window displays 


such as this, bringing, as it does, customers 
right up to their counters. 

I spoke of the personality of window dis- 
play at the start of my talk. Personality, 
when analyzed, is composed of many factors. 
In mankind, appearance, mental capacity, 
alertness, suavity. Greatest of all personal- 
ity features is the ability of an individual to 
disseminate information in an _ interesting 
manner. If you believe I have brains, if you 
think I am neatly dressed, if you notice the 
fact that I wear glasses, and if my talk has 
brought any new information to you—you 
may forget I wore a gray suit, that I am 
bald, but you will remember the fact that 
I gave you some new slant on window dis- 
play, advertising and merchandising. If it 
has been conveyed in an interesting manner, 
that will leave its impress on you. You 
will remember me if we ever meet again, 
through the personality medium of inform- 
ing you in an interesting manner. 


Your window display bears the same per- 
sonality analysis. Convey information in- 
terestingly to those who pass by, and you 
will produce sales from your displays. The 
interesting information may be in the artis- 
tic appearance of your showing. It may be 
in the copy that tells of legitimate reasons 
for values and service. It may tell of manu- 
facturing process, of sources of raw mate- 
rials—ever sO many romantic messages, 
virile, vital, yet truthful, may be carried 
through the window panes. With an urge 
that unconsciously propels feet storeward, 
catrying bodies clothed with raiment that 


contains pockets in which are pocketbooks— 
magically opened by your window display 
personality. 

I claim fact and not theory for my ideas. 
I have used them successfully for over 
thirty years. It is my boast that in direct 
selling, in advertising and in display, I have 
never said, “Please buy,” in any direct 
manner. 

A forceful, subtle appeal has proven profit- 
able all those years, and as I find that 
human nature is one consistent, unvarying 
factor in all life’s activities—and human na- 
ture never changes—I recommend serious 
consideration of my plan in all activities. 





New Wallboard Announced 
By Upson Company 

Capitalizing on the widespread use of 
wallboard for display purposes, the Upson 
Company has placed on the market a special 
fiber board which features speed and lower 
costs in the making of signs and displays. 
Rediprep comes in white, black and fourteen 
harmonious colors, non-soluble in water and 
suitable for any medium. This eliminates 
time and cost of painting a background. The 
material cuts easily with a knife or Cutawl . 
for outlines or cut-out letters. It is supplied 
in panels 4x8 feet (3/16 inch thick) and is 
rigid enough to be used in large pieces with 
a minimum of bracing. Display artists will 
appreciate the paper covering which serves 
as a layout sheet while protecting the col- 
ored surface. 
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Novel Chart Shows Complete 
Sales Promotion Line-up 


An interesting solution to the problem of 
presenting in graphic form to field offices 
and various trade contacts a complete, yet 
simple visualization of a mammoth sales 
promotion program has been found by the 
Nela Park Sales Promotion Department 
of General Electric Company at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Visualization Chart consists of a 
heavy composition board, 3 by 4 feet, fold- 
able for portability, surmounted by a re- 
movable picture of the Sales Promotion 
building at Nela Park. Cardboard remov- 
able tabs fitted on hooks show each part of 
the program and how it fits into the com- 
plete promotional program. 


In presenting the program to a group or 
individual, the General Electric lamp repre- 
sentative begins by placing the picture cut- 
out of the building at the top of the chart, 
and describing briefly the broad promotional 
policies of the Nela Park Sales Promotion 
Department. Putting the cardboard strip 
labeled “magazine advertising” in its place, 
he shows advance proofs of the advertising, 
then, in turn, discusses the newspaper ad- 
vertising, radio advertising, lamp cartons 
and sleeves, and Maxfield Parrish calendars, 
relating how each of these major activities 
reaches the consumer direct from General 
Electric with the national advertising story. 
Then he continues with the sales plans and 
campaigns, man power, etc., furnished by 
Nela Park to distributors to enable them to 
coordinate with their retail agents. He fol- 
lows this with a description of sales activ- 
ities available to the agent, for direct con- 
tact with the consumer. As each phase of 
the program is discussed, the labeled card- 
board strip is placed in its position. 


The presentation continues with a discus- 
sion of the material that will be used in the 
Nela Park Sales Promotion Department’s 
contact with utilities, as well as the material 
that will be available to utilities in con- 
tacting the local consumer. 


Finally, it is pointed out how the entire 
program, through the perfectly coordinated 
efforts of the Nela Park Sales Promotion 
Department, the distributor, the retail agent, 
and the utility, converges upon the consumer 
in a plan that has no loopholes or loose 
ends anywhere along the line. 


The Visualization Chart is packed in a 
sturdy carrying case fitted with containers 
for each of the various types of material 
used in the presentation, such as advertising 
proofs, campaign portfolios, booklets, and 
other promotional pieces. 


By J. W. MILFORD 
General Electric Company 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


- 


—The Sales Promotion Chart reproduced here 
shows the "Visualization Graph" as prepared by 
the Nela Park Sales Promotion Department— 


Photo Contest Big Feature 
of Southern Convention 

Plans are now complete for a grand two- 
day meeting of the southern displaymen to 
be held in conjunction with the I. A. D. M. 
convention, New Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
August 6-7. The extensive manufacturers’ 
exposition of display materials and equip- 
ment will be open to all who attend. 

A big delegation of southern displaymen 
is expected to attend the I. A. D. M. conven- 
tion and all sessions of the Southern Dis- 
play Men’s Association will be held in spe- 
cial rooms on the floor directly above the 
I. A. D. M. convention floor. All southern 
meetings will be confined to two days, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The photographic display contest is again 
an outstanding feature and the rules are 
appended to this article. Photos are being 
received already by the chairman of the 
committee. It is expected that the entries in 
this year’s contest will exceed by far all 





previous contests held by the association. 
The cups, trophies and certificates have been 
secured already and are in the hands of 
H. E. Engert, chairman, 407 Forest ave- 
nue, Shreveport, La., and all winners will 
receive their awards at the convention. 

Those planning to enter this contest are 
urged to send their photos to Chairman 
Engert as soon as possible. This contest is 
open to all displaymen, regardless of loca- 
tion, upon the payment of the $1 southern 
membership dues. 

This year’s convention is being sponsored 
by the live Shreveport, La., Display Men’s 
Club, with J. P. Morell, display manager, 
Goldring’s, Shreveport, acting as secretary- 
treasurer. All dues should be mailed to him. 

Rules governing the photo contest are as 
follows: 

All members in good standing are eligible 
to enter photographs, sketches, drawings, 
show cards, etc. 

All competing matter must be work that 
has been executed between May 1, 1934 and 
August 1, 1935. 

All awards to be made by comparison. 

Show cards and price tickets must be work 
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that has been used in windows or interior 
displays and must positively be work of the 
entrant. 

A photograph can be entered in one class 
only; this does not include the sweepstakes. 

All photographs must be in black and 
white only. 

All entries must be distinctly marked with 
the number and class in which they are to 
be entered. 

All signs or marks of identification on 
matter entered shall be erased or covered 
over. Entries will be disqualified if this 
rule is not observed. Fictitious names or 
nom de plumes will be eliminated. 

Photographs entered must be no smaller 
than 5x7 or larger than 10x12, the larger 
size preferred. 

The name and address must accompany 
the package for identification by the contest 
chairman, who will number and keep a rec- 
ord of all entries. 

All matter submitted must be sent prepaid. 

All matter entered in the contest shall be- 
come the property of the southern associa- 
tion, to be used for educational purposes. 

The title of champion shall be conferred 
upon any member winning 250 points or 
more. 

I. A. D. M. members must not enter the 
same photographs in both the national asso- 
ciation contest and the southern association 
contest. 

The judges shall reserve the right to re- 
consider every verdict should it be necessary 
and the occasion warrant the action. 

All members submitting photographs for 
the southern association contest must send 
same as soon as possible to H. E. Engert, 
chairman photo contest, Southern Associa- 
tion of Display Men, 407 Forest avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

Classifications for the contest are as fol- 
lows: 

Class 1, women’s and misses’ evening ap- 
parel; class 2, women’s and misses’ suits, 
dresses, coats; class 3, women’s and misses’ 
sports apparel; class 4, children’s apparel; 
class 5, piece goods; class 6, millinery; class 
7, table and decorative linens; class 8, lin- 
gerie and underwear; class 9, corsets; class 
10, dress accessories; class 11, notions; class 
12, toys; class 13, ladies’ hosiery; class 14, 
men’s and boys’ clothing; class 15, men’s 
hats and caps; class 16, men’s furnishings; 
class 17, books, stationery, sheet music, sil- 
verware, glassware; class 18, gift novelties; 
class 19, bathing suits; class 20, gas or elec- 
tric utilities; class 21, sporting goods; class 
22, music and radio instruments and acces- 
sories; class 23, carpets and rugs; class 24, 
draperies, curtains, wallpaper; class 25, fur- 
niture; class 26, drugs, druggists’ sundries, 
toiletries, patent medicines; class 27, chil- 
dren’s shoes; class 28, luggage and leather 
goods; class 29, civic, charity or memorial 
functions; class 30, men’s shoes; class 31, 
ladies’ shoes; class 32, men’s socks; class 33, 
booths, exterior or interior trims; class 34, 
float or automobile; class 35, sketch of float; 
class 36, sketch, post, ledge or table treat- 
ment; class 37, sketch, window background; 
class 38, sketch, window display; class 39, 
cards (5) brush and pen or all pen; class 40, 
bridal display; class 41, infants’ wear; class 
42, bedding; class 43, provisions, confection- 
ery; class 44, manufacturers’ helps; class 45, 
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automobile displays; class 46, best four 
brush-lettered cards, 14 by 22 inches, limit 
size; class 47, best four pen-lettered cards, 
14 by 22 inches, limit size; class 48, best 
collection of six show cards, 14 by 22 inches, 
limit size. 

Sweepstakes, best collection of twelve 
photographs. Grand prize, greatest number 
of points in entire contest. First in each 
class counts 15 points; second, 10 points; 
third, 5 points. Sweepstakes, first, 35 points; 
second, 25 points; third, 15 points. Hon- 
orable mention, 5 points. 

Prizes: First, second and third in each of 
the forty-eight classes, certificate; grand 
prize, loving cup; sweepstakes, loving cup. 
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Au Revoir 

In reviewing the past nine volumes of 
DISPLAY WORLD, the volumes in which 
J. T. Chord has controlled the editorial 
destinies of DISPLAY WORLD, we find a 
veritable encyclopedia of display informa- 
tion. In view of his splendid work, permit 
us to quote several paragraphs from his 
editorials; the quotations will furnish their 
own consideration of work well done: 

... Until you know a thing can’t be done, 
give the other fellow the benefit of the doubt. 
Don’t condemn an idea on the basis of your 
own experience. Maybe it can be done. 
Maybe it can be applied to your display 
problem. 

... The old theory that two windows times 
two windows would equal a powerful front 
has failed us. We relied on it and it has 
been found wanting. We’ve got to cut and 
build an entirely new set of rungs for our 
ladder of success, and until every display- 
man realizes that fact we’re not going to cut 
many steps. We've got to pull together. 
We've got to help each other. We can’t 
climb alone. We've tried that system, and 
you know the result. 

... It seems to me that the display pro- 
fession is “standing still.” If you do not 
understand what I mean, take the art out of 
your windows—by art I mean backgrounds, 
modern figures and fixtures—compare your 
merchandise arrangement of today with 
your arrangement of yesterday, and how 
many displaymen can say truthfully, “I have 
advanced !” 

. . « We wonder what American display- 
men will do to uphold the dignity and su- 
periority of American displays in contrast 
to continental ideas. That certain display- 
men are striving to develop, master and bet- 
ter the idea is well known. Our readers 
are going to wake one of these days to the 
realization that the continental idea has hit 
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home. What the ultimate development will 
be is very hard to say, but merchandise ef- 
fects heretofore only dreamed of will become 
excellent portrayals of twentieth century 
merchandising and not stark realism of bad 
continental display developments. 

. .. We want to lead the way, but are we 
qualified? Are we qualified to develop a 
new form of merchandise presentation? Are 
we capable of improving outside influences? 
These» questions can be answered with but 
one answer, “Not until we admit that a new 
form of merchandise exploitation has been 
developed abroad which is making radical 
changes in display methods.” 

.. . Display is no longer a “one-man” job. 
It has developed to a stage where advance- 
ment in ideas has become very rapid. No 
one displayman can ever hope to know ail 
there is to know about the art of merchan- 
dising windows. Every displayman has a 
few “pet” ideas and “theories” concerning 
his work, and DISPLAY WORLD some- 
times thinks the inefficient exploitation of 
display has resulted from the individual 
displayman’s attempt to keep his ideas to 
himself. This narrow conception of co- 
operation has resulted in the present status 
of display. Instead of joining hands and 
working together in an endeavor to elevate 
the profession we have been at each other’s 
throats and have tried to steal all the lime- 
light for ourselves. 

. . . It isn’t always practical or, for that 
matter, necessary for a displayman to main- 
tain continuity in a group of windows. The 
only utilization of this factor in window dis- 
play merchandising is to produce harmony 
or, shall we say, sameness of effect whereby 
the completed display will present its thought 
in a powerful, persuasive manner; a man- 
ner making it unnecessary for an observer 
to give each part of the display minute in- 
spection in order to grasp the meaning of 
the whole. Haven’t you seen displays that 
were so confusing that they failed to get 
their message across? MHaven’t you seen 
displays in which the window man had so 
mixed his merchandising thoughts that each 
phase of his presentation presented a dif- 
ferent picture? Such trims lack continuity 
—continuity of thought; continuity of pres- 
entation; continuity of merchandise dram- 
atization. 

. . . We often speak of cooperation be- 
tween display and advertising heads. Today, 
when individuals in publicity divisions in all 
stores are facing one of the most critical 
tests in their careers, cooperation must be 
maintained. Neither the display director 
nor the advertising manager can isolate him- 
self in his limited sphere and expect to 
accomplish the hard-hitting selling job 
which is required today. The so-called 
lordly attitude of the one and the alleged 
resentful attitude of the other must be 
thrown aside. The problem today is double- 
barreled; one that must be solved together. 

. . . The display job for the small store, 
the display job for the large store, the dis- 
play job for the independent, the display 
job for the chain—all four jobs have evolved 
for the necessity of presentation of merchan- 
dise at the point of sale, but what a vast 
difference between the methods employed in 
producing displays for the four types of 
stores. Each group of stores occupies a 
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position of its own with regard to display 
problems. One may well say that the most 
intense display merchandising job is pro- 
moted by the chain. It is evident that the 
decorators who are responsible for such 
high-power methods employ many different 
mediums, doubtless more pliable than those 
used by decorators with more prestige aims. 

. . Why are continental displays “over 
the heads” of so many displaymen and cus- 
tomers? In the first place, the effectiveness 
of continental art lies in its simplicity; in 
its power to “put over” a merchandise 
thought in a very simple manner. When 
most displaymen attempt to present a conti- 
nental display their first thought is back- 
ground. Then, if a satisfactory background 
results, the form the merchandise presenta- 
tion takes has nothing in common with the 
style developed by the background. So very 
many smart effects have been ruined by the 
presentation of the merchandise in an old- 
fashioned manner—a manner having nothing 
in common with the geometrical integrity 
of continental window merchandising. 

. . . Some day some clever displayman is 
going to invent a system of control for dec- 
oration. A system that will warn display- 
men when the display is becoming saturated 
with “too much display.” A system that will 
flash a warning “caution” to slow down 
with the decoration, to stop work before the 
display is ruined and take stock of the situ- 
ation. A system that will make the display- 
man count a hundred and analyze the dis- 
play being produced. A system that will tell 
the displayman to go ahead and add more 
decoration or “pull”: the entire display be- 
cause of too much decoration. 

. .. Why can’t displaymen let their dis- 
plays express simplicity of merchandise ef- 
fects, simplicity of design, simplicity of dis- 
play arrangements, simplicity of technique? 
It isn’t necessary to use every tee stand in 
one window; neither is it necessary to use 
every display idea in one display. Save a 
few ideas for tomorrow. Remember, - you 
merchandise more than one display of shirts 
a season. 

. . . The woods are full of “little birds” 
whose knowledge concerning display secrets 
would surprise even the creators of the idea. 
Such bird stories always find their way into 
the wrong places—the ears of competition— 
and while it is physically impossible to beat 
the time of a display in the course of pro- 
ducton or installation, there is always the 
possibility that the creators have not consid- 
ered every phase of the idea, with rival or- 
ganizations’ improvement even bettering the 
results of the original idea. Such accidents, 
and they are accidents, are seldom. A good 
idea is usually too indicative of the product 
or the store that no rival organization 
would consider its use for a single instance. 

... Lhe application of the produce to dis- 
play is wide; and as the scope of merchan- 
dise sales is dependent upon presentation, 
display must be controlled by those most 
familiar with the medium. Display failure 
in the past can be accredited to “too many 
fingers in the pie.” Too many ideas have 
been advanced for each display presentation 
—ideas advanced by men never having set 
foot inside a window, men thinking they 
know more about display than those con- 
trolling its functions; ideas for displays that 
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sold goods yesterday presented as applicable’ 


for displays today; ideas for displays de- 
signed without knowledge of window re- 
quirements; ideas for displays designed 
without knowledge of customer acceptance. 
Why should anyone question the failure of 
display when it hasn’t had a chance to 
succeed ? 

. The display horizon is not rosy! It is 
going to take a new order of display, a new 
appreciation of display, to revive display’s 
waning flame. No one likes to acknowledge 
unpleasant facts, but we feel that the posi- 
tion in which display finds itself today is as 
it should be. Display difficulties developed 
when the displayman ceased to be a man 
merchandising his store’s goods and became 
a man decorating his store’s windows. As a 
merchandise man he knew merchandising. 
That knowledge came from constant contact 
and association with merchandise, constant 
association with store buyers, constant asso- 
ciation with the store advertising man. As 
a display artist the displayman became an 
individual sufficient unto himself, and as 
such his disintegration began. 

Retailers continuing to do business 
as they did a generation or even a decade 
ago are finding the profitable operation of 
their stores to be increasingly difficult. Dis- 
playmen who insist that only minor changes 
have been made in display, and that the dis- 
play technique of yesterday is, in the main, 
just as effective for window merchandising 
today, are facing the future with eyes blinded 
by their lack of vision. 

. When we speak of “Display Task,” 
we are not referring to any particular phase 
of everyday display; are are referring to 
the job which awaits display’s “proof” of 
display. This proof cannot come from any 
“one” particular individual. It must be col- 
lective proof; it must be proof of display’s 
ability to publicize merchandise; it must be 
proof of display’s worth to retail sales; it 
must be proof of display’s ability to co- 
operate with display. 

Display must get a firm grip upon 
display! Display must weed out those unfit 
to practice display! Display must make dis- 
play so valuable and so necessary to retail- 
ers that only those men truly understanding 
and appreciating display can qualify to 
carry display’s banner! Display is just as 
important to retail sales as is advertising, 
but where do you see the apprentice of ad- 
vertising writing advertisements while the 
apprentice of display trims more windows 
than do many qualified display directors? 


... We can talk display, read display, live 
display and love display until doomsday, but 
unless there is a common proving ground 
display will never meet. Display is not just 
a matter of merchandising windows; display 
is not just a matter of securing effective 
color schemes; display is net just a matter 
of building the most modern or the most 
beautiful background; display is not just a 
matter of doing the most on the least; dis- 
play is not just a matter of keeping up with 
the times. Display is all of these and more. 
Display is cooperation, coordination, beauti- 
fication, merchandising, advertising, selling, 
budgeting, building, constructing, buying, 
talking, believing, living and ioving display. 
And until a displayman can appreciate the 

[Continued on page 32] 
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143, illustration on page 
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Guaranteed unretouched photograph. 
An actual projection upon a pure white, 9-foot screen without a mark of any kind. 


Buys a BRISCHOGRAPH/ 


pen or brush. 
Reading matter from left to right as 
Card- original. Covers 7x7 inches of picture 
AT ONE TIME. Life-size projection 
within ten feet from screen. The 
Brischograph is of sturdy, compact con- 
struction with Rigid Metal feet; two 
Standard Sockets; two 200-watt Stand- 
ard Lamps; Inside Finish is Aluminum 
Bronze; Outside Finish is Black Crys- 
taline; ten feet of asbestos cord; two 
FOUR-INCH Lenses and _ Transpose 
Mirror on the inside; Immediate De- 
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Force Attention with Motion! 
SPEEDWAY MOTORS —A. 
C. or Universal; plug into 
light socket without trans- 
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Cast steel, ready to plug in; sup- 
port 150 Ib. SPECIAL 
MECHANISMS — Mys- 
tery pumps, etc. Low 
prices. Guaranteed. 
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Behind Ihe Big Glasses 


The display windows and interiors of 
America’s retail department stores have be- 
come, in recent years, as powerful a cus- 
tomer-drawing medium as newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Before the automobile came into such ex- 
tensive use as today, merchants were forced 
to rely upon newspapers to attract customers 
to their stores; but, today, with street park- 
ing, store parking service, and private park- 
ing lots where customers may leave their 
cars, Mr. and Mrs., or Miss, come to town, 
not with the thought of buying some par- 
ticular article of merchandise but a day in 
town on business or to brush the cob-webs 
from their minds. And, what is the first 
thing they do? Window shop. 

The store that presents the most dramatic 
picture in merchandise will secure the win- 
dow shoppers’ business. I know there are 
many merchants who are not fully cognizant 
of the powers of dramatic, interesting, up- 
to-the-minute display. They close their eyes 
at the beginning of each fiscal year and pro- 
ceed year after year to give the great bulk 
of the publicity buying power to the adver- 
tising departments. What is the result in 
many instances? Trite headlines, uninterest- 
ing copy, and boiler-plate finish; that’s what 
you will find in most cases. Is this anything 
into which a displayman can sink his teeth? 
Let’s not blame the display manager for 
lustreless, monotonous displays; their efforts 
are merely reflections of an under-nourished 
condition. 

At the risk of being labeled a Bolshevik, I 
should like to show you a different picture. 
We, at the Hecht Company, Washington, 
have been fully cognizant of dramatic dis- 
play and its power. We pride ourselves 
that we have been doing a rather outstand- 
ing job with our windows for years. We 
have dramatized special events, new fash- 
ions, individual fabrics, color harmony— 
anything about which we can weave an in- 
teresting story, or a note of romance, to in- 
crease the sale of goods. We have been 
labeled “theatrical,” but we consider this no 
indictment, for we know that the show busi- 
ness pays fabulous returns if you put on a 
good show. 

We never forget nor lose sight of the fact 
that our job primarily is to sell merchan- 
dise. Trick displays, bearing no direct re- 
lationship to the merchandise we have to 
sell, are out! But, pertinent, lively, con- 
stantly changing efforts, before which to 
parade our merchandise, infallibly ring the 
cash register. My advice is to give the dis- 
play manager consideration in this day of 
dramatic appeal. 

It is with considerable pride that I men- 
tion the forward-looking attitude of our 
establishment towards the value of window 
displays as a direct merchandising influence. 
Recently the store used a large display ad- 


By JAMES STYLES 
The Hecht Company 
Washington, D. C. 
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—Probably indicating a trend toward greater 
appreciation of the stimulating powers of the 
window display in retail selling— 


vertisement in the local newspapers, repro- 
duced herewith, calling attention to the win- 
dow displays and paying tribute to the dis- 
play manager responsible for the displays 
which they apparently rate so high as an 
important sales factor. 

This shows, if nothing else, the trend to- 
wards window display appreciation by mer- 
chants. If more stores would do this it 
would act as an inspiration to display man- 
agers to do better and bigger things as far 
as their window presentations are concerned. 





W. A. |. Associates Vote Support 
To Display Survey 

The cooperative committee of the Asso- 
ciates of Window Advertising, Inc., held a 
two-day meeting at New York City, May 
11-12, 1935, at which the entire membership 
was present, as follows: Sol Fisher, Fisher 
Display Service, Chicago, Ill, chairman; 
Melvin H. Myers, Myers Display Service, 


Louisville, Ky.; Walter G. Vosler, Cincin- 
nati Display Service, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. 
Preston Browder, Windo-Craft Display 
Service, Buffalo, N. Y., and Frederick L. 
Wertz, Window Advertising, Inc., New York 
City. All associates of the organization 
were invited to this session and this resulted 
in the attendance at the sessions of the fol- 
lowing W. A. I. associates: Edward J. 
Stefan, Stefan, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; L. O. 
Clements, United Display Corporation, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Benj. Margolis, Benj. Charles 
Margolis, Baltimore, Md.; S. J. Hanick, S. 
J. Hanick Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Leo 
Kaplan, Dis-Play-Well Service, Inc, New 
York City; R. S. Rileigh, Rileigh Window 
Display Service, Kingston, Pa.; Russell 
Wertz, New Jersey Window Display Service, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

There were a great many matters taken 
up that had to do with the business relations 
of the associates with Window Advertising, 
Inc., and in addition many general installa- 
tion problems were discussed, including the 
code situation and the ban on window dis- 
play installations brought about by the 
amendment to the codes of the various 
branches of the alcoholic beverage industry. 
It appears that these problems have been 
automatically eliminated by the decision of 
the Supreme Court which invalidated the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

The outstanding accomplishment of the 
meeting was the decision on the part of the 
cooperative committee to give full coopera- 
tion and financial support to the complete 
survey of window display circulation to be 
undertaken by the Advertising Research 
Foundation of the Association of National 
Advertisers. A complete report of the proj- 
ect was presented by Wertz, who was in 
attendance at the convention of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers where the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation through its 
chairman, Lee H. Bristol, recommended the 
study of window display as one of the foun- 
dation’s projects. It has been estimated 
that to complete the window display project 
would require approximately $50,000 and it 
is hoped that members of the installation 
trade will contribute $5,000 of this total. 
Upon motion duly made and carried the co- 
operative committee will contribute a lump 
sum from its own funds for the associates of 
Window Advertising, Inc., which will elimi- 
nate the necessity of individual subscrip- 
tions by these associates. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that other members of the installation 
trade throughout the country will do their 
part in support of this important and valu- 
able undertaking. 

Action was taken by the cooperative com- 
mittee to have one of its representatives in 
attendance at all national conventions at 
which users and prospective users of win- 
dow display installations are in attendance 
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in sufficient volume to justify the expense 
involved. 

An interesting window display exhibit was 
decided upon for the annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of America, held 
at Chicago, June 9-12, for which funds were 
allocated from the advertising budget. 

It was unanimously decided to continue 
the direct-mail advertising program for the 
balance of this year along the same lines as 
has been done heretofore. This campaign 
has done an outstanding promotional job for 
the window display advertising medium and 
the display installation trade. 

Another matter of importance was the 
suggestion that a general convention of the 
associates be held at St. Louis in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men, August 
5-8. The final decision will rest upon the 
vote of the associates which is being taken 
by mail. 

The general business situation relative to 
the installation business was discussed and 
it was the general consensus that the outlook 
for the balance of 1935 is extremely bright 
and it is expected that the volume of busi- 
ness this year will exceed that for 1934. 





Fox Appointed Sales Manager 
For lvel Corporation 

Ivel Corporation, 509 West Fifty-sixth 
street, New York City, designers and pro- 
ducers of displays and exhibits, announce 
the appointment of Daniei Fox as sales pro- 
motion manager of the company. Fox has 
been connected with the Ivel Corporation for 
four years as district sales representative 
for Western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia with offices in Pittsburgh. He is being 
succeeded there by Henry J. Schapper, 503 
Granite building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Child-like Dolls Introduced 
By Georgene Novelties 

An interesting and unique line of child- 
like dolls were shown for the first time at 
the recent American Toy Fair, New York 
City, by Georgene Novelties, Inc., of that 
city. Displaymen will find these dolls suit- 
able for use in many window displays, par- 
ticularly in those featuring children’s wear 
or for the “Back-to-School” promotions 
which are so popular in advance of the fall 
season. 








Wayne Comes Through 
ith Fish Story 


The display service field can boast of 
quite an angler, according to the report re- 
ceived that R. V. Wayne, Wayne Services, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., caught a fish weighing 
eighty pounds during his recent sojourn in 
Florida. This was one of the largest fish 
caught during the present season and Wayne 
deserves a gold medal or something from 
his friends in the installation business. 





Webb New Display Director 
At Hudson's 


H. Webb has just recently accepted the 
position of display director for Hudson Bay 
Company, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. F. O. 
E. Heals, formerly display manager, has es- 
tablished a general advertising and promo- 
tional business in that city. 
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Have you 
got all three 
copies . . . Books 
One, Two, Three of 


THE FAMOUS A 


MARTIN IDEA-BOOKS' 


If you need fresh ideas in your 
work, remember that Martin is con- 


stantly working out live ideas for you. 

be. card . + - Does only this one thing. “There 

. is honest. sincere value in every 

artists.. asia -Book to — you feel your dol- 
2 ar was a very good investment. 

ea Sn Martin’s IDEA-Books pay for them- 
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Learn to rely on IDEAS to keep abreast 
screeru of the newest trend. Few dollars you 
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Yes, there are many, many in the 
trade who realize that Martin is the 
best friend they’ll ever have. Martin 
tries to give value received, and more. 
Sometimes it’s a full- fledged idea, all 
dressed up ready to go. Then again 
merely a spark that needs a bit of fan- 
ning to set off your own fireworks. 

Martin, the author of this series, 
is a practical shop display card writer 
and has printed out here the condensed 
knowledge of years of actual bench 
work. ot the usual stereotyped blah- 
blah. He talks your language—no high- 
brow generalities—clear and simple— 
practical examples and methods. He 
gives you information you can use in 
your daily work. 

A bucketful of ideas and a basket 
of information in each book of this 
series. You can always draw on these 
books for new ideas. No masterpieces 
in workmanship, but—IDEAS that will 
click. Each issue (except the first) 
even containing several a habets, not 
the too-tricky sort, but fundamental, 
usable. 

Step out from the crowd—that bit 
of a shelf over your bench with well- 
thumbed copies of IDEAS gives you 
the advantage over the other fellow. 
Modernistic, traditional, plain bread- 
and-butter—all types are here! Usable! 
Everyday! Practical! Workable! 


Your copies are ready ... 
Books One, Two and Three. Just 
off the presses. Produced by a 
craftsman who knows his stuff! 
Sold separately — take your 
choice. 


Send direct to the 
author — ONE DOL- 
LAR each, postpaid. 


H.C.MARTIN 
Orlando, Florida 








The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 


Combination Produets Ce. 
64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 





*Actual Samples sent on request’ 














PARADE and FLOAT DESIGNS 
and MATERIALS 


We specialize in this service and have a 32- 
page catalog that is yours for the asking. Send 
for it TODAY and be prepared. Contains over 
124 float suggestions. 














SILHOUETTES 


Manufactured exclusively by 
Silhouette Form Co. under 
Patent No. 2,002,441. Can be 
purchased directly or through 
authorized agents. 


Any other Form sold or used 
for a similar purpose is a 
direct infringement and the 
users or imitators will be 
severely prosecuted. 


Agencies Wanted 


The Silhouetie Form Ce. 
147 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. 

















Chicago Artificial Flower Co. 
634 N. Albany Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Merchandising 
Displays 


Designed for a Sales 
Promotion Job 






mMONGOI 
COLORED: 
PERCIUS: 


@> EBERHARD 


Let your display 
dollar buy 
—Quality in design and material 


—Good impressions in the buying 


mind 
—Better results from sales punch 


—Economy in circulation quantity 


and quality 


—lImprovement in the general tone 


of these selling forces 


Write or phone us and we will 
gladly give you our recommenda- 
tions with regard to your specific 
display or exhibition requirements. 
submitted 


Designs and prices 


promptly. 


LIBMAN-SPANJER 
CORPORATION 


1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Window Display Circulation 
To Be Studied 


Lee H. Bristol, chairman, board of gov- 
ernors, Advertising Research Foundation, in 
a report to the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc., at its twenty-sixth semi- 
annual meeting at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., May 6 to 8, 1935, announced a 
number of projects which the foundation 
plans to undertake. The board of governors 
of the Advertising Research Foundation 
consists of the following: Ken R. Dyke, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company; Turner 
Jones, Coca-Cola Company; Bernard Lich- 
tenberg, Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
Allyn B. McIntire, Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company; Stuart Peabody, The Borden 
Company; Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers 
Company; Paul B. West, managing director 
of A. N. A., and George S. McMillan, assist- 
ant managing director of the A. N. A., as its 
secretary. The foundation is an important 
activity of the A. N. A. 


Bristol reported that it was no problem to 
find research projects that could be under- 
taken because there are so many fields re- 
quiring exploration in the realm of advertis- 
ing. 

The projects, of course, are undertaken 
by the foundation when the field involved 
is sufficiently interested to lend its full co- 
operation both from a factual and from a 
financial standpoint. Among the projects 
recommended for attention is that dealing 
with window display circulation on which 
the cooperation of sellers is sought. The 
purpose is to develop information which 
would permit advertisers to use display more 
effectively as a merchandising tool. 


There follows the comment regarding this 
particular project which Bristol made in his 
report: 

“There are two basic questions on window 
display and point of purchase advertising on 
which advertisers want information. Those 
questions are: (1) Is it possible to obtain 
authoritative circulation figures on window 
display, and (2) is it possible to determine 
what constitutes effective display coverage 
in any given market? 


“The foundation has appointed a com- 
mittee of which Turner Jones of the Coca- 
Cola Company is chairman and of which 
the other members are W. H. Leahy of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Ernest 
M. Oswalt of the Campana Sales Company, 
Ralph Leavenworth of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, Arthur E. 
Tatham of the Bauer & Black Company, W. 
W. Wachtel, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
and W. B. Potter of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, to conduct a study which will en‘eavor 
to answer those questions. 

“That committee, through its chairman, 
has been in close touch with Dr. Miller Mc- 
Clintock, whose work in evaluating outdoor 
advertising is well known to all of us. With 
his help and assistance a program for-a 
study has been worked out which calls for 
field work designed to obtain authenticated 
data, under controlled conditions, in widely 


representative markets, perhaps twenty in 
number, on: (1) Methods of rating circula- 
tion value of window display both (a) quan- 
titatively, and (b} qualitatively; (2) a de- 
termination of the relationship of window 
display readers to total circulation; (3) de- 
termination of relationship of amount of 
circulation that enters typical stores to total 
outside circulation passing such stores (each 
typical store would be classified according 
to basic traffic peculiarities and circulation 
would be given according to age levels and 
sex); (4) a study of repetition value for the 
purpose of determining the requirements for 
uniform penetration and coverage of a mar- 
ket by the window display medium (in other 
words, an endeavor to answer the question 
of ‘What is Effective Window Display Cov- 
erage in any Given Market?’). 

“It is expected that the information ob- 
tained from the field work I have just out- 
lined will make it possible for the com- 
mittee to offer recommendations on ways 
and means to obtain current and authentic 
information on window display circulation 
in all of the major areas of the country. It 
is also expected that this same data will 
yield material which will make it possible 
for the committee to issue a practical and 
useful manual on window display advertis- 
ing.” 

The plan for this project was presented to 
the annual meeting of the National Lithog- 
raphers Association by Dr. Miller McClin- 
tock and Albert E. Haase, and immediately 
a committee consisting of representatives of 
Einson-Freeman Company, Inc., United 
States Printing & Lithograph Company, 
Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Company, 
Goes Lithograph Company, and Sweeney 
Lithograph Company, Inc., was appointed to 
go into the matter to formulate a plan of 
support and cooperation by this group. 

It has been reported that Window Adver- 
tising, Inc., and its associate window display 
installation companies have endorsed the 
project and will lend its full cooperation to- 
gether with financial assistance. 


It is probable that if the project is pro- 
ceeded with that it will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Miller McClintock who did such 
outstanding work for outdoor advertising 
and in studies on the relationship of traffic 
to trade as head of the bureau for street 
traffic research at Harvard University. 


Certainly as effective a job can be done 
for the window display medium as was ac- 
complished in the work done in evaluating 
outdoor advertising circulation. 





Fashion Review Big Feature 
of Chicago Club Meeting 


Through negotiations conducted by Robert 
O. Johnson, president, Chicago Display Club, 
and display manager, Commonwealth Edison 
Co., the members of the Chicago Club were 
treated to one of the most interesting, in- 
structive and valuable meetings in its his- 
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tory, May 6. This main feature of the May 
meeting was in the nature of a fashion 
show which did not display a single mod- 
ern garment of today, but which gave the 
displaymen and guests an insight into and 
an understanding of the basic history of 
fashions, 


The fashion show was presented by Lester, 
Ltd., Chicago, known throughout the country 
as one of the largest manufacturers of 
special costumes for theatrical, advertising 
and national costumes for special purposes. 
Their shop in Chicago is a veritable labora- 
tory of costumery of every imaginable kind. 

The period costumes included the Ren- 
aissance, first Empire, second Empire, 
colonial America, civil war, gay 790s, res- 
toration. Such famous characters were 
represented as Queen Isabella of Spain, 
Empress Eugenie of France, Catherine of 
Russia, Lillian Russell, Sara Bernhardt, the 
Gibson Girl, and the ever popular May 
West. There were also three beautiful 
color-change costumes, a _ satin, painted 
with chemical dyes, in designs which ap- 
peared and disappeared under special spot- 
light gelatins. These last costumes in char- 
acter, were Gypsy (3) and Russian (2). 

One portion of the review included the 
authentic Peasant costume, followed by the 
glorified Peasant, as done by Lester, Ltd. for 
spectacular and gigantic stage display. These 
costumes were Spain, Mexico, France, 
colonial America and Germany. Lester 
Essig, Jr. represented Scotland in a tailored 
Scotch kilt costume of imported materials 
tailored in the Lester, Ltd. Studio. This 
talented young man has been reported many 
times in the newspapers and magazines as 
being the youngest drum major in the world. 
During the evening he appeared twice, giv- 
ing a demonstration with one baton, and 
then two. 


One of the highlights of the evening was 
the demonstration of a new dance drum, a 
product of Lester, Ltd. studio. Tap dancers 
over the country have found their dances 
greatly enhanced by the use of these fast 
action resonant drums. 


The review ended with the eight lovely 
models dressed in brilliantly beautiful 
American Indian costumes, with high 
feathered head pieces, each of a different 
color. Several children appeared during the 
evening in lovely costumes, representing the 
civil war, Bo-Peep and colonial American 
styles for children. Mildred Blackburn, a 
clever little dancer, presented a tap dance 
demonstrating the dance drums. Mary Lou 
DeLaMater appeared in a stunning child’s 
military costume. Mr. and Mrs. Lester per- 
sonally planned and supervised this show 
which was designed and presented especially 
for displaymen, much as they work in de- 
signing and making any other special cos- 
tume for a particular purpose or occasion. 

When the final scene had been shown the 
continued spontaneous appreciation forced 
President Johnson to bring Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester out on the stage to take their bow 
and to accept the thanks of the entire as- 
semblage comprising close to a hundred 
members and guests. 


Several of the wives of Chicago display- 
men met at the May 6 meeting of the Chi- 
cago Display Club for the purpose of or- 
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ganizing a local auxiliary committee to pro- 
mote a larger attendance of women at the 
St. Louis convention. The committee will 
have two or three special meetings between 
row and August for the purpose of getting 
better acquainted with each other before the 
trip to St. Louis. Mrs. M. F. Long, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. J. D. Williams, treasurer, 
were active in making this early move and 
will continue to promote the interests of the 
Women’s Auxiliary locally and nationally. 
—Reported by John Pollari, secretary. 





Birmingham Club Boosting 
For |. A. D. M. Convention 


At the meeting of the Birmingham Dis- 
play Club on May 8 there were thirty-one 
members present. The program committee, 
consisting of Paul Nisbet and Charles Auton, 
presented a very entertaining dancer, which 
was enjoyed by all.. The meeting was held 
in one of the large rooms of the Thomas 
Jefferson hotel. After the program a very 
interesting meeting was held. 


The guests present were Lawrence Whit- 
ten, Birmingham Electric Company, who 
gave a brief but interesting talk on “System 
of Light Reflectors, Daylight Spotting of 
Merchandise, etc.” He also promised for 
the future a longer talk and actual demon- 
stration on proper lighting of displays and 
many other interesting phases of lighting. 
T. N. Cannon, Birmingham News, our larg- 
est evening paper, reported that we could 
expect full co-operation from the News in 
promoting the big event we are planning for 
the fall under our own sponsorship entirely. 

The attendance at this meeting was the 
largest we have enjoyed since our organi- 
zation and was aiso one of the largest at- 
tended during the last ten years. 


At the meeting May 22 there were eight- 
een present. A very interesting meeting was 
had. Robert Clark, chairman of the com- 
mittee for our large fall event, reported that 
progress had been made. It was proposed 
to invite the prominent displaymen of 
Atlanta to be our guests some Sunday. A 
very interesting report was given by Harry 
Baton, College Shoe Shop, on the outstand- 
ing displays of the two weeks previous to 
this meeting. 


The coming St. Louis convention was dis- 
cussed and it is expected that Birmingham 
will be well represented. To complete a 
perfect evening, those present were invited 
to Messrs. Waller’s and Roos’ rooms at the 
Hillman hotel, and a delightful time was en- 
joyed by all——Reported by Jos. Apolinsky. 





Scharninghausen Becomes Display 
Manager For City of Paris 


Wm. Scharninghausen, whose resignation 
as display manager for the Bon Marche, 
Seattle, Wash., was announced in the April 
issue, has accepted a similar position with 
the City of Paris, San Francisco, Calif. 
Scharninghausen was identified with the 
Bon Marche for more than a decade, was a 
keen student of display technique, and was 
active in display organization work. The 
City of Paris is fortunate in having secured 
the services of such an able displayman. 
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THE CROWD WANTS 


ACTION! 





© Action draws the crowd. Add motion to your 
window display and you attract nine to twenty- 
five times as many people, at a current-cost of 
less than one cent per day. That's because action 
devices made by Motion Displays Inc. operate 
on a new electro-magnetic principle. It makes 
them inexpensive to buy and simple to run. You 
will find them suited to endless variations in 
your display plans. For the solution of any par- 
ticular problems or news of the latest applica- 


tions, write our Research Department. 





PENDULUM POWER UNIT 


Provides reciprocating motion. Was the basic 
mechanism for Mr. Thirsty Fiber and other 
highly successful displays. Send for illustrated 
folder describing Pendulum Power Unit, Show- 
master Standard Model, Revolving Merchandiser, 
and their range of applications. 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


. 
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Show Only One Style 
=And Profit 


“Show one style at a time,” tersely defines 
our window display policy as applied to 
men’s hats. 

It must not be inferred that this is a hard 
and fast rule to be observed by all retailers 
of men’s hats, but for a general clothing 
and furnishing store like ours, where but 
one small window is available for exclusive 
hat displays, the policy has proven a profit- 
able one. The same principle, however, is 
applicable to individual sections of large 
windows. 

The fundamental principle of the one- 
style-at-a-time system is based on the fact 
that hats are sold to satisfy a styie-con- 
sciousness rather than an acute physical re- 
quirement. And in this respect the one-style- 
at-a-time display gives a bull’s-eye impres- 
sion of style, a thing which men rely upon 
to give them poise and assurance in both 
business and social contacts. 

In the one-style hat display, we use mass 
effects, showing the same model in the dif- 
ferent colors in which it is available, at 
various angles, including inside as well as 
outside views. 

We inject the modern spirit into these 
displays by giving them the effect of march- 
ing, motion, or what is more frequently de- 
scribed as stream-lining. In mass display 
only can this expression of modernism be 
obtained. And by mass effect we mean that 
the same style should be shown in symmet- 
rically arranged groupings, each one of 
which emphasizes a different feature of the 
hat. These distinct groupings contain color 
segregations, always in a mass effect, so that 
the man who window shops does not have to 
study the display intently to receive the defi- 


By E. H. LOOKER 
Samuel Rosenblatt & Co. 
Portland, Ore. 





—An intimate view of E.H. Looker amidst 
an assembly of display properties planning 
one of his "selling window displays— 


nite impression of the particular hat dis- 
played, its adaptability for “snap effects,” 
the colors in which it is available, and the 
fine workmanship which it contains. 

The display of hats used to illustrate this 


—A typical example of the “one-style-at- 

a-time" display which has been an out- 

standing feature of Looker's display 
technique— 
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article is within a small, shallow window, 
6 feet in height, 7 feet 6 inches in width, and 
3 feet in depth. 

Eighteen hats of the same style number 
are used in this display, which has three dis- 
tinct units, the two side units being identical, 
and at a background level, while the central 
unit is close to the glass, and at a level from 
the floor of the trim to about one-third the 
height of the background. 

When the hat is of a_ well-advertised 
brand it is very effective to feature the trade 
name in cut-out lettering which. become part 
of the background itself. In this particular 
display we have capitalized on the extensive 
national advertising of an important brand 
of hat, by giving it prominent position in a 
colorful poster which covers fully one-half 
of the background. 

This poster is circular in form, and has 
a backing of wine-colored duvetyne. It is 
strikingly prominent because it is mounted 
on a square background of cream-colored 
felt. A famous picture used in the adver- 
tising of this brand of hat is mounted at an 
angle, in the center of the circle, of which 
the upper half is offset with the name of the 
hat, cut out of wallboard and painted silver. 
Narrow, half-round moulding, also painted 
silver, outlines the circle and gives a smart, 

distinctive air to the set-piece. 

Though not clearly evident in the photo- 
graph, there is an important touch of mod- 
ernism in the window, consisting of two felt- 
covered slabs in the rear of the trim. One 
of these, which rests flat on the floor at the 
extreme rear of the window, is 2 inches 
thick and extends across the entire width of 
the window. The other, which is 6 inches 
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thick, joins the slab in an upright position 
directly against the back of the window. It 
is on the upper block that the colorful poster 
rests. 

It will now be noted how these slabs make 
it possible to achieve an effective grouping of 
the fixtures, upon which the hats are dis- 
played, and that three different levels are 
obtained by using the floor of the window 
for the first level, the 2-inch slab for the 
second, and the third slab for the third level. 

Note also how the 2-inch slab is brought 
to within 8 inches of the front of the win- 
dow, so that separate cut-out letters, reading 
“New Fall Styles,” may be placed at an 
angle against the glass, where the window 
shopper cannot fail to see them. These let- 
ters, like the ones spelling the name of the 
hat, are also cut out of wallboard and 
painted silver. 

Inasmuch as we cater to the clean-cut, 
sophisticated type of man who has the style- 
consciousness necessary for the profitable 
hat customer, we avoid the use of flowers, 
tinsel, or any kind of furbelow trimmings 
in our hat windows, which in our opinion 
are of but little interest to the masculine 
customer. Instead, we rely upon color to 
suggest the spirit of the season, and depend 
greatly upon the accents of sharp contrast 
for emphasis. We never use one flat color 
throughout a window. 

Fortunately, modernistic window set-ups 
may be achieved at a very small investment. 
Properties consist mainly of the usual 
stands, and fabric-colored panels, blocks, 
slabs, bars and narrow mouldings which can 
be painted in bright colors for contrast ef- 
fects. These strips are used to outline 
forms in the background, or to form a sharp 
line between two slabs or blocks, and are 
always very effective. 

For effective background effects, we also 
use narrow strips of wallboard, perhaps 2 or 
3 inches wide, covered with silk or wool 
fabric during the fall and winter months, or 
with awning striped canvas during the sum- 
mer months. 


When the wooden blocks and bars upon 
which the display stands are placed are built 
up in different combinations, the effect of the 
modern skyscraper is achieved, which is a 
very important factor of modernistic dis- 
plays. The number of ways in which these 
blocks can be arranged is almost limitless. 


We seldom put any other merchandise be- 
sides hats in a hat window, as we find it 
detracts attention from the hats themselves. 
We keep a close check of sales perform- 
ance on each window display. The average 
time allowed for a hat window is about one 
week, but so long as selling of the featured 
hat model is lively we will let it remain. 


We always plan our window displays on 
paper, in rough pencil sketching, and then 
set about to build the trim. 

Our fundamental aim is to create windows 
with a strong sales appeal, and we do not 
permit improvement of decorative treatment 
to sway us from this goal. In this connec- 
tion it is important for the displayman to 
consult with the buyer for the merchandise 
to be displayed. In this way you get the 
benefit of his ideas as to the best appeal to 
win sales for the merchandise. Often a 
trivial suggestion may result in the theme 
for the window presentation. 
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Durand Appointed P. C. A. D. M. 


Convention Director 

At a meeting of the officers of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Display Men, Multno- 
mah hotel, Portland, Ore., May 13, the dates 
for the 1935 convention of the association 
were fixed. The meeting will be held at the 
above hotel at Portland, September 21-23. 
This will immediately follow the Portland 
Fashion Pageant, so that visiting displaymen 


“may arrive a few days earlier to get the 


benefit of that event also. The convention 
was won for Portland by the enthusiasm of 
the city’s displaymen who met for luncheon 
in the “Harvard” at the Lipman Wolfe 
store and promised to do a big job in mak- 
ing this year’s meeting the finest in P. C. 
A. D. M. history. Paul Durand was ap- 
pointed convention chairman, which in itself 
means able direction and promotion for this 
important event. The following committee 
chairmen have been named: Bernard A. 
Heims, general program; Rollin S. Trum- 
bull, hotel program; F. A. Paddison, regis- 
tration; Miss Genevieve Wagenblast, ladies’ 
program. 

At an early date there will be a special 
meeting of President Floyd E. Tucker, Sec- 
retary Harold A. Bidwell, Second Vice- 
president James E. Melbostad, and Con- 
vention Director Durand to complete and 
approve all details of the convention. 

The association has greatly improved its 
official bulletin with the June issue, which 
is especially interesting. The bulletin will 
be used to transmit all association and con- 
vention news to Pacific coast displaymen, 
in addition to the splendid cooperation the 
association has always received from the 
press. 

For information regarding membership in 
the association, displaymen are requested to 
write Floyd E. Tucker, president, 1524 Fifth 
avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


Silhouette Form Granted 
U. S. Patent 

Silhouette Form Company, New York 
City, announces that it has been granted a 
patent on the flat form which this company 
created some time ago. This form is attach- 
able to any style display stand and is suit- 
able for all kinds of apparel. The unit has 
been given the trade name, “Silhouette.” 
The demand for this form has constantly 
increased because of its low cost and its 
practical display value. Many display fix- 
ture dealers throughout the country are au- 
thorized agents for this form and the com- 
pany advises that its patent rights will be 
fully enforced. ; 








Stevens Establishes Display 
Service In Chicago 

C. B. Stevens, who for several years was 
manager of the Hughes Advertising Service, 


Inc., Dallas, Texas, one year with Creative’ 


Displays, Inc., Chicago, and more recently 
with Neighborhood Stores Displays, Chicago, 
has organized a new window installation 
firm under the firm style of C. B. Stevens 
and Associates, with office and headquarters 
at 309 South LaSalle street, Chicago. Ste- 
vens was also in the display installation 
service in Shreveport, La., for three and 
one-half years. He is very well known in 
this line of work and his friends wish him 
success in the new venture. 
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Get a Raise 
SALARY 


Window Display 
Card Writing 
and Advertising 


at the 






KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 


NEW YORK DLAY 
SCHOOLY DIS 
A new profession is now open to both men and 


women. Intensive training courses in Window and 
Store Display under personal supervision of Poily 


Pettit, formerly of Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, 
Inc., and other New York display managers. 
Write for Circular D 
Special Day and Evening Courses starting July 1st 
R. C. A. Building, 1250 Sixth Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-0734 


-—IT_EARN=_, 
Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


3» W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 



































McWain Rapidly Returning 
To Good Health 

Displaymen the country over will rejoice 
at the announcement that R. E. McWain, 
past president, Pacific Coast Association of 
Display Men, is fast on the way to good 
health. He has been confined to the U. S. 
Veterans’ hospital in Walla Walla, Wash., 
for the past year. McWain hopes to be 
able to attend the P. C. A. D. M. convention 
this year if his recovery continues. McWain 
was always active in display affairs and al- 
ways gave unstintingly of his time and effort 
in the interest of the display profession. 





Mileo Moves Uptown To New 
and Larger Quarters 

Mileo, the well-known manufacturer of 
display mannequins, announces his removal 
to an uptown location in New York City, at 
7 West Thirty-sixth street, with larger quar- 
ters and better manufacturing facilities. 
This is a more convenient location, it being 
in the heart of the New York garment dis- 
trict. Displaymen and retailers are invited 
to inspect the new showroom and the new 
mannequins now on display. 
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WELCOME to 
ST. LOUIS 


Cincinnati Club Holds 
l. A. D. M. Rally 


The Greater Cincinnati Display Club ob- 
served I. A. D. M. night on May 27 at the 
Netherland Plaza hotel. The purpose of 
the meeting was to acquaint Cincinnati dis- 
playmen wi:h the aims of the International 
Association of Display Men and to solicit 
their support in the forthcoming convention 
in St. Louis. Howard Williams, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, explained these 
points to the assembled displaymen, and 
urged Cincinnati’s support. 


There was an excellent attendance, includ- 
ing retail merchants, and the purpose of the 
meeting was well accomplished. 


The I. A. D. M. Follies, which were bally- 
hooed as a headline attraction, did not ap- 
pear because of foot trouble, ‘twas. said. 
However, the floor show went ahead under 
the able master of ceremonies, Joe Lombard. 
In addition to holding down the M. C. job, 
Joe did a turn in singing which surprised 
even his closest friends. 


There were two dancers scheduled on the 
regular program, but this was augmented by 
a third, Sid Goldberg, a club member, who 
proceeded to do a combination of dancing 
and tumbling acts. At the conclusion of 
Goldberg’s performance, this correspondent 
heard many say they had never seen any- 
thing like it. Many will remember Goldberg 
for his excellent “patent leather’ dance at 
the St. Louis I. A. D. M. conventio1 some 
years ago. 
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—An attractive entertainer poses for this 
human poster for the St. Louis convention at 
the Cincinnati 1. A. D. M. rally— 


An orchestra was on hand to furnish 
music for those who cared to dance. 

Howard Williams was assisted by S. Jos- 
eph Youtcheff, Ohio state president, Inter- 
national Association of Display Men, and 
Edward W. Hodgetts, secretary, Greater 
Cincinnati Display Club. 
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Oiled and Enameled Silk 
Is New Fabric 


Blossom Manufacturing Company, New 
York City, announce they are distributing 
the new fabric created by the General Elec- 
tric Company, known as oiled and enameled 
silk. This new material has been received 
very favorably wherever shown, as it lends 
itself beautifully to the production of unique 
display units. It is translucent, waterproof, 
durable and light in weight and can be had 
in many colors. 





A Fourth of July Display 
That Attracts Attention 


An example of the wide versatility of 
Flexton, Traton and Velton, three Hinde & 
Dauch display materials, is found in the 
colorful Fourth of July window display il- 
lustrated herewith. These all-purpose ma- 
terials work up into innumerable combina- 
tions, all of which form displays of unusually 
high-attention value. 


The materials used in the construction 
of the Fourth of July display include one 
roll of No. 1 white Flexton, one roll of No. 2 
red Flexton, twelve 12-inch decorative sil- 
ver rings, four 63¢-inch silver rings, two 
American flags, one string No. 8 dark blue 
Velton 15 feet long. 

Boxboard braces were cut from the corru- 
gated boxes in which Flexton is shipped. 
Not a nail, tack or fastener of any kind was 
used. Approximate over-all dimensions, 
11% feet long by 26 inches deep by 6 feet 
high. Total cost, exclusive of flags and Vel- 
ton flooring is only $6.78. 


Hinde & Dauch offer a complete set of 
plans and specifications covering the Fourth 
of July set illustrated. A comprehensive 
sample swatch book showing actual samples 
of all H & D display materials and colors 
is also available. Both may be had without 
cost by writing the Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


—A Fourth of July display setting, easy to 
make with inexpensive display materials, but 
extremely effective— 
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Annual |. A. D. M. Photo Prize Contest 
Classifications and Rules 


Window Displays: (1) women’s and misses’ 
evening apparel; (2) women’s dresses; (3) 
women’s sport apparel; (4) women’s coats 
and suits; (5) furs; (6) bridal display; (7) 
millinery; (8) women’s shoes; (9) women’s 
hosiery; (10) neckwear and scarfs; (11) 
handbags (umbrellas); (12) women’s gloves; 
(13) jewelry; (14) yard goods; (15) sewing 
machines; (16) notions; (17) ribbons; (18) 
handkerchiefs (men’s and women’s); (19) 
girls’ apparel; (20) children’s shoes; (21) 
children’s hosiery; (22) infants; (23) lin- 
gerie; (24) corsets; (25) bathing suits; 
(26) men’s clothing; (27) men’s shirts; (28) 
men’s neckwear; (29) men’s hats and caps; 
(30) men’s shoes; (31) men’s socks; (32) 
men’s gloves; (33) men’s underwear; 
(34) boys’ clothing; (35) boys’ furnishings ; 
(36) toys; (37) sporting goods; (38) lug- 
gage; (39) institutional displays; (40) civic, 
charity and memorial displays; (41) furni- 
ture; (42) radios and musical instruments; 
(43) rugs; (44) linoleum; (45) draperies, 
curtains; (46) wallpaper; (47) china and 
glassware; (48) silverware; (49) gift novel- 
ties, artificial flowers, pictures; (50) books, 
stationery, sheet music, etc.; (51) linens, do- 
mestics; (52) beddings; (53) drugs, toilet 
goods, hair goods; (54) tobacco, smoking 
equipment; (55) provisions, confectionery; 
(56) liquor, etc.; (57) refrigerators; (58) 
heating and air conditioning displays; (59) 
ranges; (60) laundry equipment; (61) bath- 
room accessories; (62) home _ lighting; 
(63) electric appliances, kitchen gadgets; 
(64) vacuum cleaners; (65) automobile 
window displays; (66) automobile show 
room displays; (67) automobile accessories ; 
(68) hardware, woodenware, paints; (69) 
optical, kodaks; (70) best decorated booth, 
interior, exterior; (71) best drawing or 
sketch offering suggestions for window dis- 
play; (72) best drawing or sketch offering 
suggestions for interior display. 

Show Card Class: (73) For the best three 
hand-lettered cards, none to exceed 14x22 
inches in size. Any color, any style of let- 
tering, any kind of pen, but the card must 
be lettered with a pen. (74) For the best 
three brush-lettered cards, none to exceed 
14x22 inches in size. Any color, any style 
of lettering, but each card must be executed 
with a hair lettering brush only. (75) For 
best collection of six show cards. Any size, 
shape, color, material, or combination may 
be used. Lettering may be done with brush, 
pen, air brush or combination. 

Installation Division: (76) Toilet goods; 
(77) drugs, dental and shaving needs; (78) 
tobacco, smoking equipment; (79) provisions, 
confectionery; (80) liquor, etc.; (81) interior 
display, booths, etc.; (82) floats, automobiles, 
best decorated. 

Sweepstakes Class: For the best collection 
of twelve photographs of window displays, 
any kind of merchandise. This class is in- 
tended to get the best average of a display- 
man’s ability. It is urged that contestants 
show as many different lines as possible. 

Awards (in all classes except class 75): 
First prize, medal and 15 points; second 
prize, ribbon and 10 points; third prize, 
ribbon and 5 points. Class 75: First prize, 
medal and 25 points; second prize, ribbon 
and 15 points; third prize, ribbon and 10 
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points; honorable mention, ribbon and 5 
points. Sweepstakes: First prize, cup and 
35 points; second prize, certificate and 25 
points; third prize, certificate and 15 points. 
Grand Prize: Statue of Victory will be 
awarded to the member winning the greatest 
number of points in this contest. 

The Rules—Rule 1. All members of the 
I. A. D. M. in good standing are eligible to 
enter photographs, sketches, drawings, show- 
cards, etc., in their proper classes. 

Ruie 2. All competing matter must be 
work done since the last convention (Chi- 
cago, 1934). 

Rule 3. All awards shall be made by com- 
parison. There will be three prizes in each 
class. 

Rule 4. Showcards and price tickets must 
be work that has been used in windows or 
interior trims, and must positively be the 
work of the entrant. 

Rule 5. A photograph is eligible for entry 
only in one class. Duplicates of photographs 
may be entered in the sweepstakes class. 

Rule 6. All photographs entered shall be 
in black and white only. Retouched photo- 
graphs will be thrown out of contest. 

Rule 7. Photographs to be eligible for 
awards shall be no smaller than 5x7, nor 
larger than 10x12. The 8x10 size is prefer- 
able. 

Rule 8. All photographs must be pasted 
lightly or “tipped” to their mounting, so that 
they may be dismounted and remounted in 
the I. A. D. M. portfolio. 

Rule 9. All entries must be plainly 
marked as to the number of the class in 
which they are entered. 

Rule 10. All marks of identification that 
would enable the judges, or other person, to 
identify the contestant, must be erased or 
covered over. Entries will be disqualified 
if this rule is not observed. Fictitious 
names of any sort shall not be used. 

Rule 11. The name and address of the 
contestant must accompany the package for 
identification of the contestant. The contest 
clerk will number the entries, and keep a 
record of all matter entered. 
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Rule 12. All entries shall become the 
property of the I. A. D. M. and may be used 
as educational matter, or any other purpose, 
at the discretion of the I. A. D. M. 

Rule 13. No class of less than three en- 
tries will be judged, and no prizes will be 
awarded. 

Rule 14. In case of a tie, in any class, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

Rule 15. Judges shall reserve the right to 
reconsider every verdict, should it be neces- 
sary, and the occasion warrant the action. 

Rule 16. Each class will be judged by the 
chairman of the department in which the 
entry is made, and other judges selected by 
the general contest committee. 

Rule 17. All entries will be judged from 
artistic standpoint, originality, and sales 
appeal. 

Rule 18. All entries must be sent prepaid 
and must be in the hands of Karl Kneis, 
Stix, Baer and Fuller Company, Sixth and 
Washington, St. Louis, Mo., not later than 
July 30. 


Processed Silk Fabric By 
Westinghouse Electric 

A fabric especially adaptable for display 
used has been developed by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company 
and is being distributed by Harte & Wyle, 
New York City. The material is pure silk, 
completely waterproof, acid proof, heat- 
proof and will not stick, crack, harden or 
deteriorate. It is transparent and trans- 
lucent and comes in an attractive range of 
colors. 








Textbook on Neon Signs 
Just Issued 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York City, announce the publication of Neon 
Signs, this being a complete manual on the 
manufacture, installation and maintenance 
of electric neon signs. It is the work of 
Samuel C. Miller, general manager, Tube 
Light Engineering Company, one of the 
pioneers in this field. 
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WANTED 


Salesmen and distributors selling 
to displaymen, to sell a new line of 
ornamental plaster vases, plaques, 
and screw grills. Liberal commis- 
sion. Address 


“Box M. B.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


POSITION WANTED 
Displayman, expert, wide-awake, capable, ener- 
getic, knows display in all its phases. Loaded 
with original, practical ideas, and can put them 
into action. Years of experience; best of ref- 
erences. Address 
“64. 3. Go 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








POSITION WANTED 


Displayman with recent 5 cent & 10 cent store 
experience. Owns complete line of equipment, 
trained to plan and display all types of mer- 
chandise. Can furnish good reference. Address 


“e. A. je” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 














PQSITION WANTED 


Young man, 22 years of age, with artistic abili- 
ties. Will work hard to prove successful. 
Wishes position as assistant window trimmer. 


GEORGE MUELLER 


197 Grove Street 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANT ADS 


Of all kinds, eligible for the Opportunity Ex- 
change. Only $2.00 per inch, cash with order. 
Forms for May issue close May 9. 
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AU REVOIR 
[Continued from page 23] 
significance of all of these contributory fac- 
tors he can not call himself a successful 
displayman. 

. . . It must be accepted that American 
displays are demanding a new viewpoint. 
The displays of yesterday have failed in 
their ability to mould a strong association— 
and when we speak of the failure of display 
we naturally mean the failure of those indi- 
viduals in whose hands the destiny of dis- 
play has been placed. The displaymen of 
tomorrow have refused to accept the display 
of yesterday as appropriate or practical for 
the constructive job of modern display mer- 
chandising. Since these new displaymen 
have been forced to play their own hands, 
they have proceeded with the conviction that 
old methods of merchandise presentation 
were not appropriate for modern display. 
These men look at display’s horizon through 
the eyes of simplified presentation of prod- 
uct, and these men will achieve their ends 
because they are sincere in their belief of 
display. These men have the courage of 
their convictions, and these men will effect 
and perfect a practical working organization 
of not only their own individual display jobs 
but of their national association. These 
men will work for the good of display be- 
cause these men, though of a new generation, 
believe in the old adage, “In union there is 
strength.” 





GETTING IDEAS AT THE MUSEUM 
[Continued from page 3] 
throughout the country. An Italian -gesso- 
covered and painted picture frame aided a 
modern manufacturer of tapestry; Russian 
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laces have been of service in the design of 
modern chinaware; Florentine bottles in fine 
colors have been used as a beginning in 
designing printed voiles. Embroidered crests 
offered models for today’s costume decora- 
tion; ecclesiastical vestments held sugges- 
tions for new wall papers; laces and tapes- 
try, pottery and metal, in turn, have aided 
the designer of advertising pages; Egyptian 
mummy cases have given new ideas for the 
design of labels to be used on bottles of 
hair tonic. Painted furniture has found its 
colors in Chinese teacups and the palace 
doors erected by Shah Abbas; soap wrap- 
pers have found their beginnings in snuff 
boxes, lace and woodcarvings; ribbons were 
suggested by Oriental rugs and Persian lac- 
quered book covers; tiles by miniatures; 
lighting fixtures by Greek mirrors and battle 
gear; cretonnes by French pottery, Japanese 
prints and Chippendale furniture. 

In this paragraph we have brought to- 
gether a few of the longer reaches which the 
designer’s imagination traverses in a second. 
The universality of application which the 
principles of design favor, illustrate and en- 
courage, make it possible for the designer’s 
mind to flash across centuries, leap from age 
to age, using them ail as a vast body of 
information, an endless source of motives 
and ideas. Nor does he copy. He studies, 
molds, adapts and makes very sure that he 
is getting down those forms which will de- 
pict our own time. 

The important thing is that this great re- 
source of the designer is directly available 
in our own city at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, which maintains a separate depart- 
ment for their benefit and that of manufac- 
turers, as well as another for the benefit of 
retailers and their stores. 





AMERICA'S CHANGING DISPLAYS 
"HOSIERY" 


[Continued from page 4] 


circle and on each of the shelves arranged 
on the background circle. The display of 
hosiery consists of neat stacks of boxes, hos- 
iery on forms, and hosiery fanned on the 
circle background with each group of hose 
following the shape of the circle with which 
it is displayed. 

The displays of American hosiery win- 
dows have nothing in common with conti- 
nental hosiery presentations. Continental 
hosiery windows are much more effective. 
They merchandise hosiery, while most of our 
American hosiery displays merely show the 
merchandise. We won’t comment on the 
hosiery display reproduced with this article. 
The captions will furnish sufficient data for 
description. We look for a decided im- 
provement in American hosiery displays 
within the next few months. American dis- 
playmen can be just as original as continen- 
tal displaymen if the effort is made. It’s 
going to take a lot of study and work to 
lead the hosiery display parade. American 
displaymen can do it. 





Liquor Window Displays Permitted 
Under Missouri Law 

A recent press dispatch upon the enact- 
ment of the new Missouri liquor control law 
gave the impression that window displays 
were banned under one of the sections of 
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this legislation. The section referred to 
reads as follows: “It shall be unlawful to 
display in any street window or show win- 
dow any intoxicating liquor, or any package, 
bottle or container bearing the label or 
brand of any intoxicating liquor. Who- 
soever shall violate the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” 

The law distinctly forbids only the dis- 
play of the actual container or package, but 
does not forbid the display of advertising 
display material, such as cutouts, display 
panels or signs. Only the actual package or 
dummy package must be eliminated accord- 
ing to authoritative interpretation of the 
law. It is evident that window displays ad- 
vertising liquors may be installed and this 
should expand the demand for window dis- 
plays for these beverages, as the retailer 
will not be able to display the merchandise 
itself in his windows. 





St. Louis Club Completes Plans 
For |. A. D. M. Convention 


The twenty-first monthly meeting of the 
St. Louis Display Men’s Club was held at the 
Kingsway hotel, June 3, President Glee R. 
Stocker, presiding. No special program was 
arranged by the program committee, John 
Doran, chairman, but the evening was held 
open for discussion of the progress made by 
the convention committees, which was the 
sole order of business. Each chairman made 
his report, and all visiting displaymen can 
be assured now that St. Louis will offer an 
I. A. D. M. convention that will be wanting 
in no convention detail. 

Several of the committees agreed to have 
meetings at noon each day for the coming 
week, to be followed next week by joint 
conferences of allied convention committees. 
All meetings are open and any club member 
has the right to attend them and participate 
in the discussion. 

The program already is well established 
and is nearly in final readiness for publica- 
tion. Much progress has been made in the 
preparation of the printed convention pro- 
gram under the direction of Grace Everett, 
display manager, Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney Company. The frontispiece is a 
drawing of the modern all-nations registra- 
tion booth as it will appear in the hotel 
lobby. 

The registration booth is a masterpiece in 
every respect, a pure product of the present- 
day display technique. It will greet each 
displayman and welcome him warmly dur- 
ing his visit to St. Louis. 

The Retailers Association has definitely 
agreed to reserve for the I. A. D. M. 600 
reservations for the opera. Boat excursion 
reservations are also made. Banquet reser- 
vations are complete and will be held 
at the North Hills Country Club. It will 
be held out of doors on the club grounds, an 
ideal spot in beauty and landscaping. 

The Retailers Association is sponsoring a 
window campaign for Father’s Day, June 
16. There will be two groups, one group 
for the downtown fashion square consisting 
of larger stores, and the other for the 
smaller stores. Prizes will be $100, $50, and 


$25 respectively for each group.—Reported 
by Edward S. Pluth, secretary. 
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FOR DISPLAY EQUIPMENT AND DECORATIONS 
































A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
KLING-TITE Automatic Tackers 






THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 


Correspondence Instruction 




















W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART 


Window Display Producers and Counsellors 






SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


327 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


Display Decorations and Materials 
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DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you 
many novel and unusual display ideas, 





MILEO’S 
NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Flexible and Rigid Models 
Factory and Showroom Now Located At 


7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York 































T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins 


500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. 
T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell 














EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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THE WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL 


may not contain such excellent display reproductions of modern Continental merchandise 
displays as shown above, but The Window DISPLAY MANUAL explains and illus- 
trates very thoroughly every display fundamental used to produce such splendid win- 
dow creations. The Window DISPLAY MANUAL devotes entire chapters to such im- 
portant display fundamentals as: The Four Set-Up Methods, Group Placement, Height, 
Balance, Angles, The Grouping of the Fixtures, The Set-Up Construction of a Window, 
Contrast in Display, and many others. Once the displayman understands these fun- 
damentals he will be capable of creating his own Continental displays because he will 
have a keen appreciation of the laws which govern the correct presentation of mer- 
chandise at the “Point-of-Sale” . .. . The Publishers of The Window DISPLAY 
MANUAL can give this book no higher recommendation . . . Whether the displayman 
is interested in developing modern Continental displays or is just interested in devel- 
oping modern displays or is just interested in improving his present window creations, 
he must have a comprehensive appreciation of correct display fundamentals—and The 


Window DISPLAY MANUAL assures that appreciation. 
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$5.00 A COPY POSTPAID 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(] Enclosed find $5.00, for which send a copy of 
Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid. 
(_] Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me a copy 
of Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid, 
or enter (or extend) my subscription to 


: DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign : ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
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and Canada, $8.00.) 
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The Display Publishing Co. 











